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NATIONAL PROBLEMS AND OBJECTIVES 


For six years the energies of the Canadian people 
have been absorbed in the struggle against our ene- 
mies. With the end of the war in Europe and the 
approach of victory in the Pacific, we have begun 
to turn our efforts to new tasks. Now, while con- 
tinuing the fight against Japan, we must complete 
the preparations which are necessary for the attain- 
ment of the aims we wish to achieve in the years of 
peace. 

The preparations must be undertaken against 
the background of severe depression and the enorm- 
ous dislocations of war. Under the conditions which 
existed for nearly a decade prior to 1939 the 
Canadian economy did not provide adequate oppor- 
tunities for employment and enterprise; the defi- 
ciencies in the provisions for social welfare became 
strikingly apparent; the structure of government 
finance in our federal system developed basic strains 
and weaknesses. The war came before solutions 
to these problems were reached. 

The difficulties of the depression were quickly 
submerged in the great national effort against 
aggression abroad. The winning of the war became 
a single dominant purpose to which all lesser de- 
mands and objectives were subordinated. The 
obstacles to united effort were removed by the 
willingness and patriotic desire of all groups to 
accept sacrifices and restrictions in order to ensure 
victory. The federal government was responsible 
for the organization of the national effort and there 
were no limitations upon its power to do so. These 
circumstances and the co-operative spirit of the 
provincial governments made it possible to over- 
come, or temporarily to set aside, the factors which 
have impeded the development of solutions to diff- 
culties of the past. 

The ac@ginplishment of our aims in the post-war 
period ni@gt, no less than in war, be an object of 
national endeavour. Success in the attainment 
of high le¥els of employment, increased welfare 
and. .:securify, is dependent upon the fruitful co- 
operation between all governments and groups in 
the country. It is the responsibility of government 
to pursue policies that create conditions in which 
the initiative, energy and resourcefulness of indi- 
vidual citizens can achieve rising standards of life. 
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In Canada, under the federal system, the govern- 
ments of the Dominion and the provinces both 
contribute to the formulation of such policies. The 
functions of each are prescribed by the constitution 
but these must be adapted to practical considera- 
tions that arise out of changing needs and circum- 
stances. ~_ 

The establishment of the best possible basis of 
Dominion-provincial co-operation is an essential 
part of a satisfactory reconstruction programme. 
The determination of this improved basis must be 
worked out with reference to the principal economic 
and social problems that will confront the Canadian 
people in the post-war period. The problems aris- 
ing out of dislocations of the war are the most im- 
mediate and challenging. 

The demonstration of the potentialities of the 
Canadian economy has been one of the outstanding 
features of the past few years. In a relatively 
short time national production was doubled. Nearly 
one-half of this greatly expanded output was de- 
voted to war. In spite of this large effort, the 
general level of civilian consumption was not re- 
duced; for the lower income groups it was signifi- 
cantly increased. These achievements were accom- 
panied inevitably by far-reaching changes in vir- 
tually every phase of activity—changes which are 
both a measure of the new possibilities and of the 
problems which will prevail in the post-war period. 

At the peak, the number of persons gainfully 
occupied and in the service of the armed forces ex- 
ceeded five million. This represented an increase 
of nearly 1,400,000 above the number at work in 
1939. After making allowance for those who will 
wish to retire and for the withdrawal of many 
married women from the labour force to maintain 
a high level of employment we should have oppor- 
tunities for about a million more jobs in peacetime 
production than existed before the war. This is 
the magnitude of the task involved in the achieve- 
ment of a high level of employment in the post-war 
years, 

Opportunities for useful work and markets for 
agriculture and other primary industries are de- 
pendent upon remunerative outlets for the goods 
and services that are produced. At the height of the 
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war effort almost one-half of the Canadian people 
obtained their incomes from the expenditures of 
the federal government. As wartime government 
disbursements decline, opportunities and remuner- 
ative outlets must be found in the expansion of 
expenditures directly made by all the individuals 
and enterprises of the country for civilian needs and 
civilian purposes. The increased expenditures that 
replace wartime outlays will have their source in 
the sales made into the export market, in a rising 
level of consumption, in private investment for the 
expansion of productive facilities, and in public 
investment for improving the productiveness of 
our natural resources and the construction of useful 
public works. The flow of expenditures in all these 
categories must be substantially larger and more 
stable than before the war if a high level of peace- 
time employment is to be achieved and maintained. 
The creation of conditions in which adequate and 
balanced increases may be assured is the central 
task of reconstruction policy. 

Our wartime accomplishments have resulted in 
a notable expansion of Canadian productive faci- 
lities in manufacturing, in agriculture, and in the 
production of raw materials. The greater part of 
this expanded capacity has been employed in the 
production of supplies shipped abroad to help meet 
the military requirements and the urgent civilian 
needs of our allies. Some of this new capacity will 
find peacetime outlets in the home market. In 
many cases, however, the expansion has been on 
a scale that far exceeds the possibilities of domestic 
consumption. The events of the war have, there- 
fore, significantly increased the traditional depend- 
ence of the economy on foreign markets. The per- 
manent extension of these markets is a major aim 
of Dominion policy. 

First of all, the government will continue to 
press actively for wide collaboration among 
countries for the reduction and removal of world 
trade barriers. Even if this purpose is accom- 
plished it will not meet all the problems with 
which we shall be confronted. In the immediate 
future and for some time after final victory in the 
Pacific indispensable customers, particularly the 
United Kingdom and countries on the continent 
of Europe, will not be able to make full cash pay- 
ment for goods they will wish to buy from us. In 
order to alleviate the sufferings of liberated peoples, 
to help in the rehabilitation of devastated econ- 
omies, and to establish the flow of peacetime. trade 
upon which we are dependent, Canada should be 
prepared in co-operation with other countries to 
grant further assistance and loans. Also, Canadian 


participation in the international monetary agree- 
ments are likely to involve extensions of credit. 
These are national responsibilities which the federal 
government must necessarily assume. By doing 
so we shall fulfill our international obligations and 
at the same time ensure adequate and continued 
opportunities for employment at home. It is essen- 
tial that the federal treasury be in a position to 
carry these burdens. 

We must look to a very considerable rise in the 
general level of consumption at home for the em- 
ployment of manpower and resources released from 
war. The expansion in productive facilities, the 
increased skills of the population and the improve- 
ments in production methods have created a new 
range of possibilities. The full realization of these 
possibilities in advancing the standard of life of 
every group is the outstanding challenge to our 
economic system and government policy. While 
federal government expenditures remain high during 
the period of the Japanese war and demobilization, 
consumption may be expected to increase in the 
full amount to which goods and services can be 
made available. In fact, in this period some restric- 
tions will continue to be necessary and the purchas- 
ing power of consumers will have to be safeguarded 
by continued controls..against inflation. | When 
scarcities have disappeared and the forces of inflation 
have subsided the real problem of maintaining an 
adequate level of expenditures on consumption 
will arise. 

The achievement of a greater stability in the flow 
of consumption expenditures is dependent, to @ 
significant degree, on the policies that are adopted 
to protect the basic incomes of the groups whose 
position is most precarious. The federal govern- 
ment has already taken substantial steps to this 
end. Unemployment insurance, family allowances, 
pensions and other assistance to war veterans, and 
the policy of farm floor prices are a substantial 


contribution to social security.’ These will give 


strong support to consumption expenditures, and 
consequently to employment, whenever the national 
income tends to fall. Important gaps, however, 
remain to be filled before we have achieved that 
measure of increased welfare and security which 
past experience and the possibilities of the future 
have shown to be desirable. How these additional 
provisions are to be accomplished, not merely in a 
few provinces, but in every province and for all 
Canadians, is the problem we must consider. 
Expanded export markets and a rising and more 
stable level of consumption constitute the basic 
framework of conditions under which private enter- 
prise may be relied upon to provide assured opport- 


unities for employment. These circumstances will 

also create the basic incentives for the expansion 

of private industry. It is highly important that | 
the incentives be allowed to be effective. In the: 
past the falling off in private investment has always: 
been a major factor in the causes of general un-. 

employment and depressed markets... The attain- 

ment of high levels of employment and remuner- 

ative markets will largely depend, after the war, 

upon the realization of an adequate volume of new 

expenditures in industrial and commercial buildings, 

in equipment, in the development of better 

processes, and in the development of natural resour- 

ces. The great deficiency in the supply of housing 

offers an immense field for new private investment. 

Large outlays are necessary for the improvement of 

equipment and facilities on farms. The sources of 

capital are ample. Where it is not readily available 

for desirable purposes, the federal parliament has 

enacted measures whereby credit may be obtained 

at favourable rates. ' 

The creation of conditions under which the 
initiative and skill of private enterprise will result 
in new investment on a scale far exceeding pre-war 
levels is one of the principal problems of reconstruc- 
tion policy. The tax policies of all governments can 
be a fundamental factor in the removal of undesir- 
able and unnecessary obstacles. The elimination or 


reduction of taxes on costs, the removal of tax | 
penalties upon enterprise, and the effect of taxes | | 


upon the taking of risks are basic considerations in 
determining a satisfactory system of Dominion- 
provincial financial relations. 

The total amount of new investment undertaken 
in the economy includes the capital expenditures 
of governments as well as those of private industry. 
Government expenditures on the improvement of 
transportation, on the conservation and develop- 
ment of natural resources, and on the construction 
of necessary and useful public works, have played 
an important role in the rapid growth of the 
country. In the post-war period there will be ample 
scope for a far-sighted programme of public invest- 
ment. Many desirable projects have had to be 
deferred during wartime. New developments and 
larger needs will require substantial outlays on 
transportation facilities. Activities which will 
protect and increase the productivity of the resources 
of the farm, forest, mines and fisheries have large 
constructive possibilities. 

The purpose should not be to find a “cure-all” 
for unemployment in huge expenditures on public 
works. Rather, the problem is one of devising a 
sound and consistent programme of public improve- 
ments which will expand the productive wealth of 
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the community and widen the opportunities for 
enterprise and employment. Also we must seek 
to manage the expenditures on such a programme 
so that they do not compete with private activity 
but will supplement it and contribute to the 
stabilization of employment whenever private em- 
ployment declines. Past performance has fallen 
short of these objectives. Effective reconstruction 
policy must include a new and more logical approach. 
'This will require a better understanding of the 
/ functions and a more workable division of activities 


/ in the Sphere of public investment between the 


@! It will 
require also improved methods of Dominion 
provincial co-operation and appropriate financial 
arrangements with respect to the broad fields and 
specific projects where there is both a national and 
provincial interest. 

To achieve the large objectives we must set for 
export trade, domestic consumption, private and 
public investment will require a closely integrated 
effort. The general principles guiding this effort 
must be explicit and clear as they will form the 
framework within which the specific plans and 
arrangements must be worked out. To this end the 
Government briefly sets forth the basic principles 
underlying its proposals. 

In familiar terms, our objectives are high and 
stable employment and income, and a greater sense 
of public responsibility for individual economic 
security and welfare. Realization of these objec- 
tives for all Canadians, as Canadians, is a cause 
in which we would hope for national enthusiasm. 
and unity. 

The Government has clear and definite views on 
how these objectives can be attained. These 
views may be summarized very briefly as, 


first, to facilitate private enterprise to’ produce 
and provide employment; 


secondly, to promote bold action by the state 
in those fields in which the public interest 
calls for public enterprise in national 
development; 


thirdly, to provide, through public investment, 
productive employment for our human and 
physical resources when international and 
other conditions adversely affect employ- 
ment; and 


fourthly, to provide, on the basis of small regu- 
lar payments against large and uncertain 
individual risks, for such hazards and dis- 
abilities as unemployment, sickness and old 
age. 


governments. 
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Because Canada is a federal state these responsi- 
bilities are shared by the federal and provincial 
This division of responsibilities 
should not be permitted to prevent any govern- 
ment, or governments in co-operation, from taking 
effective action. To devise a working co-operative 
arrangement to a common end, in harmony with our 
federal system, is the main purpose of this Con- 
ference. 

It is with these considerations in mind, and in 
search of common ground for agreement, that the 
Government presents its proposals. These pro- 
posals assume a broad federal responsibility, in co- 


| operation with provincial governments, for estab- 


lishing the general conditions and framework for 
high employment and income policies, and for sup- 


' port of national minimum standards of social ser- 


vices. They also assume that provincial govern- 
ments should be in a financial position to discharge 
their responsibilities adequately. 

To achieve a higher standard of living and a 
greater degree of security for Canadians the federal 
government wishes to encourage private investment 
and employment. If private capital is to provide 
new investment and employment it must be afforded 
a reasonable opportunity to obtain an adequate 
return. Taxation is of major importance in con- 
nection with this, and the Government believes 
that its taxation proposals are essential prelimin- 
aries to any major reforms in business taxation. 

In addition to changes in business taxation policy 
which the Dominion should be put in a position 
to make, there are a number of positive steps which 
the Government plans to take with the object of 
assisting in the provision of employment. The most 
important of these are broad policies to stabilize 
markets and purchasing power through export 
credits, floor prices, domestic public investment, and 
extended social services. The Dominion programme, 
under these heads, will necessarily involve large 
expenditures. 

In periods of declining business activity, arising 
perhaps from depressions abroad, it is proposed that 
these expenditures will be boldly expanded. Tax 
rates might be reduced at the same time, but 


whether this is done or not revenues will obviously 
fall off sharply and large deficits will result. The 
Government is not only prepared to accept these but 
will deliberately plan for them in periods of threat- 
ened depression in order to give the economy a 
stimulus and relieve unemployment. As a corollary 
the Government will also plan for substantial 
budgets and debt retirement in periods of high busi- 
ness activity. This is simply saying that the Govern- 
ment will budget for a cycle rather than for any 
one fiscal year, and that the Government will design 
both its spending policies and its tax policies 
throughout the cycle to levelling out the deflation- 
ary valleys and inflationary peaks. The great 
growth in government revenues and expenditures 
made necessary by the war makes a responsible 
policy of this sort an obligation, and at the same 
time, with our increased knowledge of fiscal tech- 
niques, makes it a practical policy in the sense 
that it can have a really significant effect on the 
business cycle. The modern governmental budget 
must be the balance wheel of the economy; its 
very size to-day is such that if it were allowed to 
fluctuate up and down with the rest of the economy 
instead of deliberately counter to the business 
swings it would so exaggerate booms and depres- 
sions as to be disastrous. 

Another factor of general importance which we 
must bear in mind in considering the future roles of 
governments in Canada is our new international 
position and its obligations. Canada has earned 
a position in the foremost ranks of world powers 
and we are assuming obligations on an unprece- 
dented scale in common with the other United 
Nations to restore welfare and security to the 
world. This is a policy which commands the uni- 
versal support of the Canadian people, since it is 
broadly realized that no country has more to gain 
from the achievement of international order and 
prosperity or more to lose from failure than Can- 


_ ada. It is an essential corollary of our proudly won 


role that the Canadian government will fill that 
role adequately and honourably and that Canada 
as a united nation will pull its full weight in the 
uphill struggle before us. 
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TRANSITION MEASURES 


ECONOMIC CONTROLS 


The White Paper on Employment and Income 
sets forth the broad lines of government economic 
policy during the Japanese War. As the White 
Paper points out “During this period the Dominion 
Government, under its wartime powers, will have 
the central responsibility and authority for initiating 
and carrying out reconstruction policies, as well as 
for the continued prosecution of the war”. 

In the Reference Book on Economie Controls 
there appears a summary and discussion of some of 
the economic problems which it is reasonable to 
expect will exist throughout Canada during the 
Japanese war and the immediate postwar period. 
This Reference Book has been prepared as a factual 
background for the proposals by the Dominion 
Government for action in the transition period 
following the war. It covers such subjects as price 
and wage controls, subsidies, supply and distribution 
controls, rental controls, labour regulations, selective 
service controls, export and import regulations and 
rationing. 

The large and complex system of economic 
controls established by the Dominion was intended 
to deal with the war emergency and to assist in the 
efficient prosecution of the war. The measures that 
have been adopted were made necessary by the 
extraordinary demands for labour and materials for 
war purposes and by the danger of disastrous infla- 
tion under wartime conditions. The nature of the 
great emergency made it necessary that the Governor 
in Council should from day to day exercise the 
powers conferred by Parliament. 


The emergency arising out of the war will not: 


end when actual hostilities cease, or even when a 
formal declaration of peace comes to be made. The 
extraordinary measures necessary during the war 
period cannot suddenly be revoked without serious 
dislocation of the national economy. There must 
be a reasonable time allowed for orderly decontrol. 
Rehabilitation of men in the armed services, re- 
conversion of war plants, relief for areas devastated 
by war and participation in emergency international 
commodity controls are all emergency requirements 
arising out of war and call for continuation of 
national controls for a temporary period. The 
requirements and duration of this emergency cannot 


be defined in advance; they must be continuously 
examined and dealt with in the light of conditions 
as they develop. Some of the existing enactments 
establishing necessary controls fall either in whole 
or in part—under normal conditions—within the 
authority of the provincial legislatures as relating 
to Property and Civil Rights in the Province, while 
others fall within the enumerated powers of Parlia- 
ment under s. 91 of the British North America Act 
as being in relation to Defence, Regulation of Trade 
and Commerce, Navigation and Shipping, Railways, 
Criminal Law, Currency, Banking, ete. The 
Dominion Government entered the field of prov- 
incial jurisdiction reluctantly, but was forced by 
its responsibilities in the war emergency. It is the 
Dominion Government’s intention to retire from 
this field as quickly as its responsibilities to avoid 
chaotic disturbances arising from the war permit. 


Dominion Government’s Policies of Decontrol 


In the course of retiring from the field of provincial 
jurisdiction it is the declared policy of the Dominion 
Government to remove wartime controls as speedily 
as decontrol can be safely undertaken. For greater 
particularity, it is the policy of the Dominion 
Government— 

(a) to remove wartime price and wage controls 
as soon as the danger of a war- “generated 
inflation is past; 
to discontinue as soon as possible all wartime 
regulations of the Dominion Government 
affecting the jurisdiction of provincial govern- 
ments over minimum wages, hours of work 
and holidays with pay; 
to eliminate wartime subsidies related to the 
stabilization policy when inflationary press- 
ures begin to ease; 
to remove wartime controls over the produc- 
tion and distribution of commodities and 
services and special wartime export and 
import controls as soon as supplies of 
materials and labour for continuing wartime 
requirements and for civilian production are 
reasonably adequate to permit civilian supply 
to satisfy civilian demand at reasonable 
prices and as soon as world shortages no 
longer require Canada to undertake com- 
modity controls; 


(b) 


(d) 
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(e) to remove rationing of civilian goods when- 
ever supplies of rationed commodities which 
are made available for civilian use are 
sufficiently great (even though they may not 
be sufficient to meet civilian demands fully) 
to permit the elimination of rationed distri- 
bution; 

(f) to remove rental and occupancy controls as 
soon as available housing is reasonably 
adequate to meet existing housing demands 
without a sudden inflationary rise in rents; 

(g) to remove wartime selective service restric- 
tions progressively as the supply of labour 
more nearly meets the demand; 

(h) following consultation with the provinces, 
management and labour, to make appropriate 
amendments to the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations for their continued applica- 
tion for as long as deemed necessary in the 
emergency period and further to consult with 
the provinces, management and labour on 
appropriate measures to be provided for by 
Dominion and provincial legislation. 


Constitutional Responsibility to Enact and Continue 
these Controls 


In an emergency such as war the authority of 
Parliament in respect of the legislation relating to 
the peace, order and good government of Canada 
must, in view of the necessity arising from the 
emergency, displace the authority of the provinces 
in relation to a vast field in which the provinces 
would otherwise have exclusive jurisdiction.1 Lord 
Haldane, delivering the opinion of the Privy Council 
in the leading case, pointed out that questions may 
arise by reason of national emergency which concern 
nothing short of the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of Canada as a whole. The overriding powers 
enumerated in s. 91 as well as the general words 
at the commencement of the section may then 
become applicable to new and special aspects which 
they cover of subjects assigned otherwise exclusively 
to the provinces. 

The Privy Council also considered the period dur- 
ing which this emergency power of Parliament con- 
tinues. Lord Haldane pointed out that when war 
has broken out it may be requisite to make special 
provision to ensure the maintenance of law and order 
in a country, even when it is in no immediate danger 
of invasion; that steps may have to be taken to 
ensure supplies and to avoid shortage, and the effect 


1 See Reference as to Validity of the Chemicals Regulations, 1943 
8.C.R.1, per Duff C. J. at p. 10, summarizing the judgment of the 
Privy Council in the case of Fort Frances Pulp & Power Co., Ltd. 
v. Manitoba Free Press Co., 1923 A.C, 695. 


of the economic and other disturbance occasioned 
originally by war may thus continue for some time 
after 1t is terminated. 


Action by Federal Government Necessary during 
Transition 


Owing to the likelihood of continuing acute short- 
ages and in order to hasten the return to normal 
conditions, it will be necessary during the transition 
period to exercise certain economic controls on a 
national scale. 

If the national economy is to be safeguarded dur- 
ing the transition period while shortages continue, 
a situation of uncertainty and confusion must clearly 
not be allowed to develop. In order to prevent this 
it is the Dominion Government’s intention to take 
steps which, while safeguarding the important con- 
stitutional rights of provincial governments in this 
field in their entirety, will permit an orderly process 
of decontrol and transition from the emergency con- 
ditions of war and arising out of war to peace. 


VETERANS RE-ESTABLISHMENT 

Uppermost in all our minds to-day is the re-estab- 
lishment of our returned men and women in civilian 
life. That this re-establishment should be generous 
and prompt, 1s a subject on which there will be 
enthusiastic unanimity. The Dominion has already 
made provision to meet this responsibility more com- 
prehensively than any other country in the world, 
but will welcome the co-operation of provincial gov- 
ernments in meeting the problem in which such a 
large sense of common obligation and common inter- 
est exists. A brief outline of the measures taken will 
be of interest. It is unnecessary to add that these 
measures will be expensive. The obvious implica- 
tions of the necessary federal financial commit- 
ments for this purpose, as for other war and defence 
purposes, must be considered in determining the 
future of Dominion-provincial financial relations. 

The Canadian rehabilitation programme provides 
the veteran with liberal cash grants during the 
immediate post-discharge period to assist in the 
transition to civilian life. It protects his right to 
his pre-enlistment job, and offers him the training 
and financial assistance necessary to re-establish- 
ment in employment, in business, in farming or in 
his trade or profession. And, it offers, as well, cer- 
tain advantages in the nature of social security 
benefits for his civilian days. This section can only 
outline the main features of the rehabilitation pre- 
gramme. 


Cash Grants 


Every honourably discharged veteran is paid a 
cash gratuity based on the length and theatre of 
service. The Basic War Service Gratuity amounts 
to $7.50 for every completed 30-day period of quali- 
fying service plus 25 cents for each of those days 
served overseas. In addition to this basic gratuity, 
veterans receive a Supplementary Gratuity of 7 
days’ pay and allowances, including dependents’ 
allowances, for every six months’ service overseas. 
Over and above the gratuities, veterans recelve a 
Rehabilitation Grant of one month’s pay of rank 
and a clothing allowance of $100. 


Thus a private who served one year in Canada 
and four years overseas would receive a Basic 
Gratuity of $810, a Supplementary Gratuity of $154, 
a Rehabilitation Grant of $45 (plus dependents’ 
allowance if any), and a clothing allowance of $100 
—or a total of $1,109. 

Furthermore, if the discharged man does not wish 
io avail himself of the generous provisions that have 
been made for him to take vocational training or 
attend university, and if he does not take advantage 
of the opportunities available for settlement on the 
land, he may use a Re-establishment Credit of an 
amount equal to his Basic War Service Gratuity. 
This is an outright grant, not a loan. It may be 
applied for at any time within 10 years after dis- 
charge and can be used for any one or more of a 
number of purposes which will assist in his re- 
establishment—to assist in the purchase of a busi- 
ness, the building of a home or the purchase of 
furniture; for the improvement of his home; for 
the purchase of tools required in his trade or the 
instruments or equipment required in his profes- 
sion; as capital for his business; or for government 
insurance. 


Employment Aids 


Veterans who left a job in industry or commerce 
to enlist are assured of the right to have their old 
job back by the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act. The Act requires employers of persons accepted 
for the Services to reinstate these employees after 
discharge under conditions no less favorable than 
they would have enjoyed had they remained in their 
employment instead of entering the Services. This 
means that veterans, both men and women, are to 
be put back into their old employment with full 
seniority rights, that the period of service in the 
Forces is to count in determining pension rights as 
an employee and in arriving at other benefits. 
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The National Employment Service of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission will be available 
to assist all veterans who are seeking jobs. In each 
local employment office there is someone to register 
and generally look after the ex-service personnel on 
their first visit to the office. 

Under the rehabilitation training program, a 
veteran can be trained for a period of up to 12 
months in any trade or occupation that will fit him 
to earn a living, or better living than he earned be- 
fore. The allowances while training are $60 a 
month for a single man, $80 for a man and wife, 
with allowances for dependents. 


If he wishes to go to university, he can be given 
as long in university as he was in the service—month 
for month. In addition to his living allowance, his 
fees are paid. 

If he wishes to settle on the land, he is given by 
the government, an equity in his property equal to 
one-quarter of the cost of land and buildings plus 
an allowance for stock and equipment. In the case 
of a man who settles on a farm which cost $6,000, 
including stock and equipment, his grant would 
be $2,320. 

If he wishes to take a small holding, similar bene- 
fits are available to him; but if he does either of 
these things, takes training at trade or university 
level, or settles on a farm or small holding, he does 
not receive his full Re-establishment Credit. The 
Re-establishment Credit is meant to help those who 
do not wish to avail themselves of training or land 
settlement. 

This training program is free, with no strings 
attached provided the veteran needs it for his re- 
establishment. The farm settlement program will 
be confined to those who have an agricultural back- 
ground, and the small holdings to those who have 
a regular job or occupation in the vicinity. Small 
holdings are similarly available to commercial 
fishermen. 


Social Security 


All those who serve are protected against unem- 
ployment for a year after leaving the service. If 
they are fit for work but there is no work available, 
they are entitled to out-of-work benefits of $50 a 
month for a single man, $70 a month for a man and 
wife, with allowances for dependents. 

After a veteran has completed 15 weeks in insur- 
able employment, he will be given credit under the 
unemployment insurance scheme for all time spent 
in the forces after June 30, 1941. 
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For war-disabled veterans who do not come under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, a special place- 
ment service has been provided. 

If the veteran is discharged on account of sick- 
ness or wounds resulting from his service and is still 
in hospital, pay of rank with dependents’ allowances 
is continued for one year so that the income going 
into the home is precisely what it was while he was 
still in the Service. This may be continued for two 
years if he is entitled to pension. 

Any pensioner is entitled to medical treatment 
with allowances for his pensionable disability for 
life, irrespective of his financial circumstances. 

Opportunity is given under the Veterans’ Insur- 
ance Act to take out up to $10,000 life insurance, 
without medical examination, at reasonable pre- 
miums. 

Those who go into private business, or who start 
in their profession, and those who go on farms, may 
receive maintenance grants, $50 for a single man, 
$70. for a man and wife, with allowances for de- 
pendents, while they are awaiting returns from their 
enterprise, in addition to any assistance they receive 
by means of the Re-establishment Credit. 


In short, the Dominion Government’s rehabilita- 
tion program provides an umbrella coverage against 
sickness, against accident and against unemploy- 
ment. It provides an opportunity to learn a trade 
or a profession so that the education of those who 
served will not be curtailed because of lack of funds. 
It provides assistance in acquiring a home in town 
or country, in furnishing a home. It provides assist- 
ance to those who want to become established in 
their own business or profession. It is an attempt 
to try to place the men and women of the Services 
in the position in life in which they might have 
expected to be had they remained at home instead 
of taking up the torch of freedom on our behalf. 


EMERGENCY HOUSING 


One of the most pressing requirements of the 
returned men, and indeed for large numbers of 
our population, is adequate housing. ‘The con- 
centration of the whole economy during the past 
five years on the war effort, which has resulted in 
the deferment of new housing construction, added 
to the unsatisfactory situation in many respects 
which existed prior to the war, has produced a 
critical housing situation. While the Dominion 
Government attaches great importance to housing 
as part of a long-run programme of employment 
and public welfare, it considers it today a matter 
of urgent priority. Under the Canadian system 


of divided jurisdiction in which fundamental mat- 
ters of property and civil rights le within the con- 
trol of provincial governments, the desired objec- 
tives can be fully attained only through co-ordinated 
action at all levels of government. 


The main instrument of Dominion housing policy 
is the National Housing Act, 1944. It empowers 
the Government to participate on a comprehensive 
scale in all phases of a national housing programme. 
In putting forward proposals in the field of housing, 
the Dominion will therefore seek to carry out the 
broad purposes of the Act. 

During wartime and under wartime powers the 
Government has found it necessary to take various 
types of emergency housing action. A Crown cor- 
poration—Wartime Housing Limited—is engaged in 
the direct provision of rental housing. Originally 
houses were built for rent to workers in war fac- 
tories. More recently the activities of the Corpora- 
tion have been extended to meet the needs of ex- 
servicemen and servicemen’s families in congested 
urban centres for low rental accommodation. To 
make more effective use of existing shelter and to 
conserve scarce materials, large homes were leased 
by the Government and converted into multiple 
family dwellings. The Government has also offered 
to put various types of buildings at the disposal 
of the municipalities for use as temporary shelter. 
While not part of its housing programme as such, 
houses are being erected on farms and small holdings 
on the outskirts of cities and towns for sale to vet- 
erans under the Veterans’ Land Act. 

These direct activities, which make an important 
contribution to the current supply of available 
accommodation, involve inter-governmental rela- 
tionships and raise questions which it may be op- 
portune to discuss at the Conference. Apart from 
housing provided under the Veterans’ Land Act, 
however, these direct activities are essentially of 
an emergency character and it is not part of Govern- 
ment policy to continue them when the conditions 
which made them necessary no longer prevail. The 
objective is to put a well integrated and permanent 
housing programme into full operation with the 
least possible delay. 

While this programme is encountering difficulties 
due mainly to the physical limitations imposed by 
the available supply of men and materials, substan- 
tial progress is being made. As competing war 
demands taper off and finally disappear and as 
the concerted efforts of the Government to divert 
men and materials to construction bear fruit, the 
rate of building will accelerate. It is important 
therefore that steps should be taken as soon as 


possible to clarify the relations between the various 
levels of government in the housing field and to es- 
tablish the conditions within the provinces and 
within the municipalities that are so essential to 
the fullest implementation of a sound national 
housing programme. 

To this end the Dominion is putting forward sug- 
gestions for consideration at the Conference relating 
to community planning, building by-laws, low 
rental housing projects, slum clearance, and training 
programmes in the field of housing construction and 
community planning. There are, of course, many 
other phases of the national housing programme in 
which the Dominion is actively engaged but these 
matters appear to be of a character which does not 
seem to necessitate proposals by the Dominion to 
the provincial governments at the present time. 


Community Planning 


It is recommended that the provincial govern- 
ments immediately review their present enactments 
and take the steps necessary to ensure that adequate 
community planning is carried out and put into 
effect through zoning regulations and other appropri- 
ate local ordinances. For its part the Dominion is 
prepared to co-operate under the terms of the Na- 
tional Housing Act in the establishment and dev- 
elopment of a continuing programme of community 
planning by the provincial and municipal govern- 
ments. 

The general advantages of adequate community 
planning need not be elaborated at this time. It 
is sufficient to draw attention to the direct relation- 
ship between such planning, or the lack of it, and 
the cost of providing housing. To illustrate, ref- 
erence may be made to the financing provisions of 
the National Housing Act. 

In the case of houses built for owner occupancy 
and ordinary rental purposes, the Government 
participates with the approved lending institutions 
by supplying 25 per cent of the loan money at 3 
per cent interest and gives the lending institution 
a partial guarantee against loss. This combination 
of government money and government guarantee 
enables lending institutions to advance a higher 
percentage of the value than they would otherwise 
be able to do, to charge lower rates of interest to 
the borrower and to lend for longer periods. The 
usual term of a loan is twenty years but this may 
be extended to thirty years for an individual house 
and to twenty-five years for a rental housing pro- 
ject which is built in a community that has been 
adequately planned and zoned. The effect of such 
an extension is to enable the home owner to carry 
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a 25 per cent greater loan without increasing his 
monthly payments, and to lower the monthly pay- 
ments for the owner of a rental project by approx- 
imately 8 per cent. 

In the case of a low rental housing project, the 
Government is prepared to make direct mortgage 
loans up to 90 per cent of the value at 3 per cent 
interest with payments extending over the useful 
lifetime of the project, subject to a 50 year limita- 
tion. The effect of this type of financing provision 
in respect of housing of reasonable quality is to 
lower the interest and principal charges by about 
$10.00 per month as compared with ordinary 
methods of finance. Before such loans are made the 
Minister of Finance has to be satisfied that the area 
in which the project is to be situated has been ade- 
quately planned and that zoning regulations are 
sufficient to assure the suitability of the area 
throughout the term of the loan. 

To encourage life insurance companies and other 
financial institutions to take advantage of the 
powers given to them by the Act to invest up to 
5 per cent of their assets in Canada in low and 
moderate rental housing projects, the Government 
is prepared to guarantee a net return on their invest- 
ment of 24 per cent per annum. When it is borne 
in mind that such organizations can invest money 
at a somewhat lower return than that which the 
ordinary landlord finds necessary, it is apparent 
that the direct operations of financial institutions 
in the field of rental housing will produce economic 
rentals comparable with those which will obtain 
under the other financing purovisions for rental 
housing contained in the Act. Again there is a con- 
dition that “the project shall be constructed in 
accordance or in harmony with an official com- 
munity plan satisfactory to the Minister (of 
Finance).” 

The reason for the emphasis upon adequate com- 
munity planning will be clear. Only if there is 
assurance of a continuing satisfactory environment 
is it possible to grant financing for high proportions 
of value at low interest rates over long periods of 
years. Under present circumstances of acute hous- 
ing shortage it may be necessary to waive certain 
of these requirements with respect to low rental 
projects where provinces and municipalities have 
failed so far to take the necessary action or to be 
satisfied with somewhat less than adequate com- 
munity planning. The full advantages of lower 
cost and longer term financing cannot be made 
available to the public however, until conditions 
are established whereby the investor in housing, 
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Government or private, can be assured against pre- 
mature deterioration due to adverse environmental 
changes. 

Community planning lies entirely within the 
sphere of provincial jurisdiction. Nevertheless the 
Dominion has a direct interest in promoting action 
and is prepared to co-operate and give assistance 
to that end, by putting into full effect the following 
provisions of the National Housing Act: 


“Section 25. 

For the purpose of carrying out his responsi- 
bility under this Part, the Minister may 
cause 

(e) information to be prepared and distributed 
and public lectures to be delivered to pro- 
mote an understanding of the advisability of, 
and the principles underlying land, com- 
munity and regional planning; 

(f) studies to be made of land SibAae andl 
community planning and arrangements to 
be made for the furnishing of information 
and advice with regard to the establishment 
of community planning agencies, and the 
planning of regional areas, communities and 
subdivisions, in co-operation with any local 
or other authority having jurisdiction over 
community planning and land subdivisions 
or otherwise with a view to promoting co- 
ordination between local community plan- 
ning and the development of public services; 
and 

(g) generally such steps to be taken as he may 
deem necessary or advisable to promote con- 
struction of housing accommodation which 
in his opinion is sound and economical and 
to encourage the development of better 
housing and sound community planning.” 


In particular the Dominion is prepared to sup- 
port in principle the establishment of a community 
planning institute for Canada, or some similar 
body, for the co-ordination of planning and action 
in this field on a continuing basis. 


Training Programmes 


The Dominion Government is prepared to dis- 
cuss with the provinces how it may best assist in 
educational programmes designed to provide trained 
personnel in the housing and community planning 
fields. 

Part V of the National Housing Act authorizes 
the Minister of Finance with the approval of the 
Governor in Council to 

“(e) make provision, in such manner as he deems 

advisable, directly or in co-operation with 


any other department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, with the government of 
any province or with any university, educa- 
tional institution or person, for promoting 
training in the construction or designing of 
houses, in land planning or community plan- 
ning or in the management or operation of 
housing projects.” 


Building Codes and By-Laws 


In order to remove unnecessary and undesirable 
impediments to housing construction while retain- 
ing the advantages of minimum building standards, 
it is recommended that the provincial governments, 
acting together and in collaboration with the muni- 
cipalities take effective action to bring about greater 
uniformity in building codes and by-laws within 
provinces and as between provinces, and consider 
the adoption of a standardized building code. 

The Government’s policy of furthering the devel- 
opment of better housing and lower construction 
and financing costs depends to a very considerable 
extent upon the building codes and regulations 
which are applicable to housing which it finances. 
Because building standards in certain parts of the 
country are either inadequate or not properly en- 
forced, it is necessary to provide minimum standards 
and specifications for Government financing, in 
order to guarantee that such housing shall not only 
be of a desirable minimum quality but shall also be 
of a sufficiently permanent character so that pro- 
tection is afforded to longer term finance. 

If the provinces and the municipalities them- 
selves were in the position where their minimum 
standards of construction and materials were of a 
comparable character to those imposed as a condi- 
tion of Government finance, not only would it be 
possible to facilitate the process of Government 
finance immeasurably but there would also be room 
for reasonable regional variations in standards 
where such are desirable. 

Another phase of the problem relates to building 
standards which are in force in different parts of 
the country and which are either too severe or are 
antiquated and out of date. The necessity of 
complying with standards such as these often leaves 
no room for the use of alternative building materials 
and building methods, which might be effectively 
used to bring about substantial reductions in costs 
without lowering the quality of housing. 

Accordingly, it is desirable that the provincial 
governments should not only take action to provide 
minimum standards for building but should also 
consider the adoption of satisfactory standards at a 
somewhat higher level, beyond which no local build- 
ing code would be allowed to go. 


Low Rental Housing Projects 


In order that the housing needs of low income 
families may be provided for to the maximum extent 
it is suggested that the provincial and municipal 
' governments give consideration to the means by 
which they may best assist in carrying out the 
provisions of the National Housing Act relating to 
low rental housing projects. 

Apart from the contribution which may be made 
by sound community planning and adequate 
construction standards to the successful financing 
of low rental housing projects under the National 
Housing Act, it may be useful to explore at the 
‘Conference certain other aspects of the legislation 
with which the provinces and municipalities are 
directly concerned, including rent reduction funds, 
land acquisition and local taxes. 

As already indicated the effect of Dominion part- 
icipation in the financing of low rental housing 
projects is to produce a substantial reduction in 
economic rentals, thus bringing satisfactory housing 
within the reach of many who could not otherwise 
afford it. Payment of family allowances will go far 
to enable low income families to meet the cost of 
additional rooms for children. Nevertheless there 
will be some for whom even the reduced economic 
rentals are too high. To provide for such cases, 
a limited dividend housing corporation may accept 
contributions to a rent reduction fund from a 
provincial government, municipality, social agency, 
trust or person to be used only for the purpose of 
reducing the rentals that would otherwise have to 
be charged. 

Land acquisition costs and local taxes are of 
major concern in the operation of a low rental 
housing project, and it is desirable that both be 
kept to a minimum. Each project is a separate 
undertaking but it would be useful to work out 
principles which might be of general application. 


Slum Clearance 

While it may not be desirable to undertake slum 
clearance projects during a period of acute housing 
shortage it is reeommended that the provincial goy- 
ernments and municipalities proceed immediately 
to make plans and preparations so that such pro- 
jects may be put in hand as soon as the serious 
shortage of materials and labour is overcome. 

Under the National Housing Act, the Dominion 
Government may pay half the net cost involved in 
a slum clearance project, net cost being defined as 
the amount by which the cost of acquisition and 
clearance of the land (including cost of condemna- 
tion proceedings) exceeds the price at which the 
land so acquired and cleared is sold to a limited 
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dividend housing corporation or to a life insurance 
company for the erection of a low or moderate cost 
rental housing development. 

The Conference will provide an opportunity to 
discuss the conditions under which a Dominion 
grant may be made and to clarify the respective 
positions of the Dominion, Provincial and municipal 
governments. 


INDUSTRIAL RECONVERSION AND DISPOSAL OF 
SURPLUS WAR ASSETS 


In addition to, and in some ways complementary 
to, veterans’ re-establishment and housing, the most 
urgent transitional period problem is industrial re- 
conversion and disposal of surplus war assets. Pro- 
duction for war requirements has necessitated an 
enormous expansion in Canada’s industrial capacity. 
Manufacturing and production facilities generally 
had to be converted to war use, and in addition 
existing plants had to be extended and new plants 
constructed. This expansion involved commitments 
on the part of the Dominion Government of some 
$850 millions and included the purchase of some 
100,000 machine tools by or through the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply. As the major 
customer of Canadian war industry, the government 
has acquired title to large quantities of war goods 
which are now becoming surplus in increasing quan- 
tities, and which will amount at the end of the war 
to the largest inventory ever held by any single 
body in Canada. 

With the termination of the European war and 
the approach of final victory over Japan, Canada 
faces the problem of turning its munitions capacity 
and war stores to peacetime uses. It is a problem 
which affects all parts of the country in varying 
degrees. Accordingly, the Dominion Government 
has set up a Department of Reconstruction to for- 
mulate plans for industrial development and con- 
version. A number of provincial governments have 
likewise created departments of reconstruction and 
planning. Having regard to their mutual interest, 
the co-operation of all governments in Canada is 
essential for an orderly conversion of industry to 
peacetime production. 


Industrial Reconversion 

The industrial reconversion policy of the Dom- 
inion Department of Reconstruction is to assist in- 
dustry to revert to civilian production with as little 
dislocation as possible. Industry itself must take 
the initiative in the development of post-war plans, 
and the role of the Department will be that of 
providing all possible assistance to facilitate recon- 
version. Since the problems will vary in different 
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provinces, the co-operation of provincial authorities 
will be of value in meeting them. 

While in the first instance the matters which con- 
cern the Director General of Industrial Reconversion 
relate directly to details of conversion of war plants, 
there are long-term problems which will also be his 
concern, and which will require contributory action. 
For example, 


“Industries which fluctuate in activity during 
the course of a calendar year might be encour- 
aged to seek a more even rate of activity if it 
appeared that this would offer less disturbance 
to both the labour and supply market; or in- 
dustries which can only function on a seasonal 
basis might be encouraged to contribute to 
economic stability and efficiency by establishing 
as constant and secure conditions of employment 
as possible.” 


Reconversion on the part of industry involves the 
quick settlement of war contracts and the clearing 
of plants. Machinery has been set up for the final 
renegotiation of war contracts and termination of 
war orders. Arrangements have also been developed 
whereby civilian production may be resumed by 
clearing from plants the government-owned equip- 
ment or materials which are not required for such 
production. These steps were required to meet the 
first problems of reconversion. 


Depreciation Allowances 


A Depreciation Committee has been set up in the 
Department of Reconstruction to advise the Min- 
ister on the granting of certificates for special depre- 
ciation allowances on new capital expenditures on 
plant and equipment, as provided in the Dominion 
Budget of 1944, to assist the financial position of 
industry in the reconversion period. The policy is 
to certify applications as rapidly as adequate sup- 
plies of labour and materials become available for 
projects in the various localities, with a view to 
stimulating industrial conversion and expansion. 
The rates of depreciation to be granted are within 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of National Revenue. 


Disposal of Surplus War Assets 


Power to deal with surplus war assets is exercised 
by the Minister of Reconstruction through the 
Crown Assets Allocation Committee, the Director 
General of War Surplus, and War Assets Corpora- 
tion. 

The Crown Assets Allocation Committee, consist- 
ing of senior officers of the Dominion Government 
and representatives of labour, agriculture and the 


householders of Canada, recommends surplus dis- 
posal policy, and the general rule is to give priority 
to the requirements of a federal department or 
agency, a provincial government department, and 
a municipal body or public organization, in the 
order stated. In this way surpluses of equipment 
and other goods required by departments or agencies 
of provincial governments will be allocated to them 
on the basis of their high priority. 

War Assets Corporation is the sole disposal agency 
for Crown-owned surplus. The assets may be dis- 
posed of in whole or in part, and some may be 
reserved or set aside. For example, a “multiple 
tenancy” scheme has been developed under which 
the government intends to utilize part of its pro- 
perty to make accommodation available for com- 
mercial enterprises, particularly in congested areas. 
The operating policy of War Assets Corporation has 
been outlined as follows: 


1. Today, when goods are scarce, to sell all 
saleable surpluses at existing market prices, 
but within ceilings set by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. 


2. Later, when the war ends, and surpluses be- 
come so great that they might constitute a 
danger to the transfer of industry from war 
to peacetime production and to the rapid 
employment of labour, to control the flow of 
such surpluses so that they will create the 
least possible disturbance to the normal eco- 
nomy of the nation. 


3. At all times, to make every effort to control 
the price to the public, and to reach the 
public by the shortest possible route. 


4. To keep out of unfair competition with 
established business. 


5. To seek expert advice from industry on price 
levels and marketing methods, but not to 
act on such advice,at the expense of public 
interest. 


6. To distribute sales uniformly across Canada. 


7. To sell abroad, in harmony with other gov- 
ernments who are faced with the same prob- 
lem, everything that becomes available 
abroad and that can be sold there. 


8. To keep out the speculator. 


9. To recover for the taxpayers of the nation 
and the original investors in these goods, the 
largest cash return upon their investments 
possible without interfering with the eight 
points previously mentioned. 


The Director General of War Surplus is author- 
ized to enter into negotiations with industry to dis- 
pose of Crown-owned plants and production equip- 
ment, and in such negotiations consideration is 
given to the following points: 

Will the proposed use of the property and equip- 
ment 

(i) increase the possibility of employment? 

(ii) provide for the manufacture in Canada of 
a new product, previously imported? 

(ili) substantially improve working conditions, as 
compared to existing operations? 

(iv) provide facilities which will permit of more 
economic operations, as compared to existing 
operations? 

(v) provide desirable manufacturing facilities to 
meet anticipated increases in the domestic 
or export markets? 

(vi) provide a desirable redistribution of industry 
and employment? 


In the disposal of government-owned plant, ma- 
chine-tools, equipment, and other materials, the 
policy is to give special attention to the needs of 
small industries and to the desirability of establish- 
ing industries in smaller towns and cities and in 
areas in which there was little industrialization be- 
fore the war. Since these are matters of vital con- 
cern to particular regions and localities, the co- 
operation of provincial governments in giving effect 
to these policies is highly desirable. 

The Department of Reconstruction has estab- 
lished Regional Reconstruction Councils in each 
province, representative of the different economic 
interests therein. The co-operation of the provincial 
governments in the task of reconstruction can be 
effected through the establishment of close relation- 
ship with these Councils, as well as through the 
regular contacts between the Dominion and provin- 
cial governments. The Councils also afford mach- 
inery for co-operation with municipalities and other 
bodies. 

AGRICULTURE 


No industry has made a greater contribution to 
the Canadian war effort than agriculture. This 
achievement has left problems of conversion to 
peacetime conditions comparable to those of manu- 
facturing industry. Many branches of agriculture 
were greatly expanded in response to war needs 
and overall production increased to levels far 
exceeding those of the past. This accomplishment 
drew heavily upon agricultural resources, resulting 
in heavy depreciation of machinery and equipment 
and great strain on the depleted farm population. 
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The Dominion Government feels it has a respons- 
ibility to assist the industry in making the neces- 
sary readjustments to peacetime circumstances and 
to work in co-operation with the provincial govern- 
ments to provide for a greater degree of stability in 
farm income and a greater measure of security than 
has prevailed in the past. 


In its policies the Dominion Government will 
seek to prevent the violent fluctuations in the farm 
price level which have occurred from time to time in 
the past with unfortunate results. Family Allow- 
ance payments, the Dominion’s share of Old Age 
Pension payments and the proposed Health In- 
surance plan have the effect of providing a measure 
of social security for the farmer as well as for the 
urban worker. With these may be coupled the 
Prairie Farm Assistance payments, designed to 
maintain farmers in widespread areas of crop 
damage. Over and above assistance of this type, 
the Dominion has several policies specifically 
directed to the maintenance of farm income. There 
is the provision of Export Credits, designed to en- 
courage trade and maintain the flow of farm and 
other products into export markets. It is further 
expected that the domestic market for farm products 
will be stimulated through payment of Family 
Allowances, and through the increasing attention 
which is being paid to human nutrition by the 
Dominion Government and by other agencies, 
governmental and private. While the mainten- 
ance of farm income will rest ultimately on the 
policy of continued exports and high employment 
at home, Agricultural Prices Support legislation 
has been passed which provides for a revolving fund 
from which expenditures will be made for the 
maintenance of floor prices through direct purchase 
or guaranteed returns. Because of the current high 
level of employment in Canada and the two years’ 
contracts for the sale of certain basic agricultural 
commodities to Great Britain, the immediate out- 
look in respect to farm prices is encouraging. 


Expansion of Services 


Directly to promote the productive efficiency of 
agriculture and to improve the opportunities and 
living standards of the farming population it is 
the plan of the Dominion to expand the existing 
developmental and protective services and to under- 
take desirable new services with the following 
general objectives in view: 


(1) to achieve the best and most efficient use 
of agricultural resources in relation to the 
potentialities of available markets at, home 
and abroad; 
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(2) to improve methods of agricultural produc- 
tion ; 

(3) to raise the quality of agricultural products; 

(4) to protect agricultural resources against 
erosion and to control the ravages of insects 
and disease. 


The accomplishment of these purposes will re- 
quire an extended program of research, conserva- 
tion, and protective measures against plagues of all 
kinds. The agricultural services of the Dominion 
and provincial governments are, in varying degree, 
both engaged in these fields. The Dominion is 
anxious to work out the best possible basis of co- 
operation with the provincial governments in order 
to eliminate unnecessary duplication and to achieve 
a co-ordinated increase in activities where expansion 
is desirable. 


Marketing 

In the field of agricultural marketing, there are 
two matters that merit special consideration; one 
has to do with the regulation of the movement 
and sale, the other with the grading and inspection, 
of products. With respect to the first, it has been 
noted that some of the provincial governments have 
provided legislation under which various marketing 
plans and activities are developed. It would appear 
that this is evidence of an interest that should be 
considered at this conference insofar as Dominion- 
provincial relationships in the marketing field are 
concerned. 

The second aspect of the matter, namely that 
relating to grading and inspection, is one that has 
concerned the Dominion and provincial governments 
for a great many years. By various means, the regula- 
tions with respect to grading, inspection, packaging 
and labelling of products have been enforced to 
the advantage of producer and consumer alike. 
From time to time, however, the procedure followed 
has been interrupted by decisions of the courts which 
have indicated that either the Dominion or the 
provincial governments had exceeded their respec- 
tive powers. It is apparent that the Dominion and 
the provincial governments are agreed as to the need 
for some action which will clarify the control and 
direction of activities in this field. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would appear that the Conference 
should give some consideration to this matter with 
a view to achieving the desired control. 


Conservation Programme 

The Dominion is prepared, on the basis of pro- 
vincial co-operation and participation, to take a 
more active part in the development and conserva- 


tion of agricultural resources. Through the work 
of the Experimental Farms Service and the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation organization, the Dominion 
has made outstanding contributions in this field. 
It is proposed that the Dominion and provincial 
governments work out appropriate arrangements 
for the extension of agricultural conservation and 
development activities across the Dominion. This 
would include, in the first place, an extension of 
the economic surveys and soil surveys, which have 
already proved their usefulness, and the study of 
soil erosion from water comparable to that of erosion 
from drought and wind on the prairies. It would 
include projects for the conservation of water and 
tor land drainage, and the inauguration of demon- 
strational work on such problems as soil erosion 
control and weed eradication. In addition, special 
projects such as dykeland rehabilitation and muck- 
land development are contemplated as a part of 
this programme. Throughout this conservation and 
development programme, the fundamental principle 
of assisting farmers to solve their own problems 
should be observed, governments standing ready to 
provide such adviscry services (agronomic, engineer- 
ing, etc.) as are not available to the average farmer, 
and to aid in the organization of community efforts. 


WAGE CONTROL AND COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


Wage Control 


The struggle against inflation will continue as a 
major transitional period problem. The vital inter- 
est of Labour in the success of this struggle becomes 
daily more obvious. The responsibility of the 
Government, too, is clear. It would be a gross 
breach of faith if, after Labour loyally accepted the 
restrictions on wage increases when demand was 
high, and subscribed in unprecedented volume to 
successive victory loans, prices were allowed to sky- 
rocket and no adequate effort was made to maintain 
employment. It is not less the case that during 
the transition period wage control must continue as 
an essential part of the general anti-inflation policy. 

As soon as conditions warrant, and after consulta- 
tion with those directly interested, further steps for 
relaxation of wage controls will be taken. 

It is also anticipated that without endangering 
the general stability of wage rates, conditions will 
soon warrant the restoration to the provincial gov- 
ernments of the normal functioning of provincial 
minimum wage machinery under provincial mini- 
mum wage legislation. 

Much has been said, at various times, about the 
desirability of uniformity throughout Canada of 


minimum wage standards, occupational coverage, 
maximum hours of work and minimum age of 
employment, consistent with justifiable local or 
regional variations in cost of living standards. The 
Dominion Government is most willing to discuss any 
proposals which might be made in these fields. 


Collective Bargaining and Conciliation 


Position prior to the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
was re-enacted in 1925 to bring it in line with the 
Privy Council decision in the Toronto Electric 
Commissioners’ case. It was declared to apply to 
disputes in navigation or shipping, railways, steam- 
ships, canals, telegraphs and other works extending 
beyond the bounds of any province; to any works 
in the industries within its scope which are owned 
or carried on by aliens, owned by companies incor- 
porated by the Dominion, or which are declared to 
be for the general advantage of Canada; to disputes 
declared by the Dominion Government to cause a 
national emergency; and finally to disputes which 
are within the jurisdiction of any province if by 
legislation of the province, they are made subject 
to the Act. This definition was restricted in turn 
by limiting the application of the Act to mines, 
transport, communication, water works, gas and 
electric power industries. 

The amended Act was thus drafted in the view 
that disputes in connection with such local works 
and undertakings as are excepted by the B.N.A. 
Act from the undertakings subject to the provincial 
power, are within the federal field, and in the view 
that because the Dominion Parliament has power 
over foreign corporations and companies incorpor- 
ated under Dominion law, it has power over the 
labour disputes involving these corporations. This 
view is not free of legal doubt. 

The application of the Act was extended under 
the War Measures Act to war industries. 

In several provinces the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was made applicable by provincial 
enabling legislation to industries ordinarily within 
provincial jurisdiction. Some of these provinces 
also had legislation of their own similar in nature 
to the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


Present Position 
The I.D.I. Act is suspended while the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, of Febru- 
ary 17, 1944, are in force. 
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The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations apply 


to: 
(a) same undertakings as the I.D.I. Act applied 
to; 
(b) specified industries declared to be war 
industries; 


(c) industries within provincial jurisdiction which 
by provincial legislation are made subject to 
the regulations. All provinces except Quebec, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island have passed enabling legislation apply- 
ing Dominion regulations to industries within 
their own jurisdiction. 

The Regulations include in particular: 

(1) collective bargaining provisions; 

(11) provisions for the use of conciliation officers 
and conciliation tribunals as a means of 
assisting in negotiation of collective agree- 
ments; 

(iii) a definition and prohibition of unfair 
labour practices by employers and employees. 


Position in the Transition Period 

The wage control orders have taken wage rates 
and working conditions directly or indirectly affect- 
ing wage rates out of the field of collective bargain- 
ing during the last four years of the war. 

In the relaxation of wage control in a step by 
step process, matters relating to wage rates and 
working conditions will in increasing degree be re- 
turned for settlement between employers and em- 
ployees by collective bargaining. This will throw 
a heavier load on the conciliation services and 
collective bargaining administration of the Domin- 
ion and the provincial governments. 

It is therefore important that in view of the 
necessity of having sufficient time in which to 
provide for enactment of suitable Dominion and 
provincial post-war legislation in substitution for 
the wartime regulations, the limited pre-war area 
of Dominion jurisdiction in this field, and the uncer- 
tainties as to the exact extent of such jurisdiction 
that the Dominion should retain its emergency 
powers over industrial disputes and conciliation into 
the transition period. The Dominion should be 
able to revise the existing wartime regulations in 
the interim, as necessary or advisable in the light of 
its experience gained and to meet changing condi- 
tions in this transition period. Undoubtedly as the 
result of wartime experience, both Dominion and 
provincial post-war legislation will differ consider- 
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ably from the legislation in effect prior to February, 
1944, when the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions came into effect. 


Labour Management Production Committees 

Independent of collective bargaining machinery 
but filling an important role in labour-management 
relations are Joint Labour Management Production 
Committees. Introduced in wartime to examine 
and consider means to improve and increase produc- 
tion, they have met with success sufficient to war- 
rant their continued existence and further develop- 
ment in the years to come. 

These Committees are composed of persons 
directly engaged in production in the plants or units 
they represent. Labour representatives are demo- 
cratically chosen and their numbers at least equal 
those of management. 

Labour Management Production Committees are 
set up to examine carefully all recommendations of 
representatives of labour and management. The 
Committee’s function is to advise and consult on 
problems of production. Grievances and problems 
relating to wages and working conditions must be 
left to the appropriate collective bargaining pro- 
cedure. Labour should receive adequate explana- 
tions when their proposals are not accepted; they 
should co-operate in making effective recommenda- 
tions which are adopted. 

Joint Production Committees have come to be 
accepted as permanent democratic institutions in 
the United Kingdom and the United States. In 


Canada, the federal government intends to con- 
tinue its active sponsorship of these Committees 
and invites the provincial governments to co- 
operate in such sponsorship. 


Powers of Delegation 


Legal doubt exists as to the authority of a 
provincial government to delegate any part of its 
jurisdiction to the Dominion, or vice versa. 

The Sirois Commission suggested that provincial 
governments could not under the B.N.A. Act dele- 
gate jurisdiction to the Dominion over any category 
of industrial disputes within provincial jurisdiction. 

It is not possible to forecast at this time the 
exact pattern that will be followed in post-war 
legislation covering industrial disputes. However, 
in event that some provincial governments will 
want to transfer jurisdiction over some types of 
industrial relations activities to the Dominion or to 
have Dominion legislation apply thereto, it would 
appear highly desirable, in the national interest in 
the case of some types of industries that the transfer 
of such jurisdiction be made possible through an 
amendment to the B.N.A. Act. 

It is suggested that an amendment of this nature 
would be non-controversial and, if framed in general 
terms, would have useful application to many other 
matters of joint Dominion-provincial character. The 


amendment could be framed to confirm in like 


manner the Dominion authority to delegate powers 
to a provincial government. The Conference might 
appropriately consider the necessity and advisability 
of this suggestion. 


1! 


DOMINION PROPOSALS 


PUBLIC INVESTMENT POLICY 
Introduction 


A large part of the foundation of an economy of 
high employment and welfare must be new invest- 
ment. The Reference Book on Public Investment 
contains a substantial amount of material indicat- 
ing the importance of investment in Canada in the 
past. In periods of expansion and high economic 
activity there has been a very large volume of new 
investment as well as maintenance and repair work, 
and in periods of stagnation and depression a neg- 
ligible amount. During the war period savings and 
investment have reached unprecedented peaks. To 
a very important extent it is by influencing the 
course of this dynamic force in the future that the 
Government plans to achieve its employment and 
welfare objectives. 

The general approach has already been outlined. 
It may be briefly recapitulated as 

(1) by such methods as taxation reform and 
maintenance of income to encourage private 
investment, and 
by preparing in advance to develop the 
nation’s resources, add to its capital equip- 
ment, and raise its conditions of living to 
provide employment to the extent possible 
when private employment is slack. 


(2) 


It is equally important to note some of the limita- 
tions which apply to the Government’s public 
investment policy. One is that public investment 
cannot in itself solve the post-war employment 
problem. It can only be a part of a broader and 
integrated program. Another is that public in- 
vestment must not be of a nature competing with 
and replacing private investment, or it will simply 
defeat its own ends. A third and very practical 
point is that the investment, if it is to be effective, 
must be in useful things and efficiently carried out. 
The extravagant expenditure of money on leaf- 
raking and wasteful construction, the haphazard 
choice of improvised projects, the absence of basic 
principles and design, and of competent economic 
analysis and engineering plans leads to disaster. Too 
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much emphasis cannot be laid on the necessity of 
establishing our principles clearly and preparing 
our plans adequately in advance. 

The Government, in its statement of policy in 
the White Paper on Employment and Income, 
undertook “to institute a system of managing its 
capital expenditures so that they may contribute 
to the maximum to the improvement and stabiliza- 
tion of employment and income.” The steps it 
intends to take to regulate the timing of its own 
expenditures to this end, and the measures it pro- 
poses to secure co-ordination of provincial and 
municipal timing of expenditures are developed 
subsequently. The guiding criterion here is to com- 
pensate for fluctuations in private investment and 
employment. 

In addition to providing employment when desir-— 
able public investment has a major role to play in 
the conservation and development of mineral, 
forestry, agricultural and fishery resources, the 
improvement of transportation facilities, and the 
construction of public buildings and equipment re- 
quired for general government services or particular 
government welfare programs. Expenditures in 
these fields ought to be directed to the permanent 
expansion of the productive wealth of the country 
and to the widening of opportunities so as to create 
a dependable basis upon which individual initiative 
can be relied upon to provide rising levels of em- 
ployment and income. In Canada, the possibilities 
are great. 

Six years of war have drawn heavily upon our 
natural resources. The exploration and investiga- 
tion of the economic potentialities of our resources 
are still in their early stages. Large capital expendi- 
tures are necessary to reap the economic benefits of 
new developments and methods in the field of 
transportation. Considerable outlays will have to 
be undertaken, purely as a matter of wise economy, 
to make up for the many normal projects and desir- 
able maintenance expenditures that have been de- 
ferred in wartime. During the period of post-war 
reconstruction there is therefore a wide scope for 
sound and practical policies of public investment; 
policies which will create favourable conditions 
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within which the resourcefulness, experience and 
initiative of the individual can contribute to the 
secure expansion of business and employment. 


Dominion-Provincial Relations 


The public investment program as a whole con- 
sists of the activities and projects undertaken by all 
governments—Dominion, provincial and municipal. 
The development of an effective and coherent pro- 
gramme is dependent upon the achievement of an 
appropriate division of responsibilities, or workable 
methods of co-operation, between the Dominion and 
the provinces (including their municipalities). In 
the past the lines of demarcation were never satis- 
factorily defined; the division of activity in many 
fields has been based on improvised and expedient 
arrangements which have fallen short of what the 
general public interest would require. The expanded 
public investment program necessary to accomplish 
the aims of the post-war period must be built upon 
a more logical basis of Dominion-provincial co- 
operation. 

The Dominion has responsibility for develop- 
mental, conservation and other public works in the 
Yukon, Northwest Territories, Indian reserves, 
National Parks and other Dominion-owned lands. 
The administration and control of natural resources 
within provincial boundaries are, under the consti- 
tution, the responsibility of the provincial govern- 
ments. However, regardless of this exclusive provin- 
cial responsibility the Dominion has in the -past 
undertaken certain investigative, developmental and 
protective activities with respect to provincial 
resources. 

The constitution does not specify the appropriate 
division of activities between the Dominion and the 
provincial governments in a wide field of work 
essential to the efficient conservation and utilization 
of natural resources. With respect to administration 
no question arises, but in connection with the group 
of activities which may be broadly defined as ex- 
plorative, descriptive, and investigative, uncertainty 
exists as to the limits of the fields which each govern- 
ment should occupy. The division of work existing 
at present has developed gradually on the basis of 
tacit consent. 

In practice, some projects, such as the Hydro- 
graphic and Geodetic surveys and the Dominion 
Observatories, have been recognized as exclusively 
Dominion functions but the number of such 
examples is small. In many other fields both the 
provincial and the Dominion governments are con- 
currently carrying on similar activities ; for example, 


although the preparation of the geological map of 
Canada is recognized as a proper function of the 
Dominion, a considerable amount of geological work 
is performed by the different provincial governments, 
such work varying in kind and intensity from prov- 
ince to province. The situation is still further com- 
plicated, in this instance, by the existance of statu- 
tory obligations placing responsibility on the 
Dominion for geological surveys in three provinces 
while no corresponding obligation exists with respect 
to the other six. Similarly, the amount and kind of 
topographical mapping performed by provincial 
authorities varies greatly from province to province. 

The basic reason for any provincial government 
undertaking work in a field where the Dominion was 
already operating has been the pressing need for 
obtaining information more quickly than the Domin- 
ion could provide it. Nevertheless, the procedure 
followed inevitably means that the provincial gov- 
ernments may perform work in certain areas of a 
kind which is likely to be repeated when those areas 
are reached in the progress of the Dominion program. 

Ever since Confederation certain activities neces- 
sary to the development of natural resources have 
been administered and financed entirely by the 
Dominion. In more recent years some work has 
been carried on in the form of projects jointly 
financed and administered by the Dominion and a 
provincial government or several provincial gov- 
ernments. In addition, the Dominion has sometimes 
extended financial assistance to projects which have 
been undertaken by provincial governments, some 
such projects being of an investigative nature while 
others were concerned primarily with administrative 
functions. No clearly defined principles governing 
the assumption by the Dominion of direct responsi- 
bilities or Dominion assistance to provincial under- 
takings have thus far been enunciated and, in conse- 
quence, a good many ad hoc and expedient decisions 
have been necessary. 

There are phases of natural resource development 
and conservation which can be carried out effectively 
cnly on a national scale by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Also there are important aspects of develop- 
ment and conservation which are of large concern 
to the general national welfare, or have interpro- 
vincial effects, which only the Dominion can assume. 
In view of these circumstances on the one hand, 
and the constitutional responsibility of the provin- 
cial governments on the other, there is a great need 
for a clearer definition and understanding of the 
functions proper to the Dominion and provincial 
governments. 


The Dominion’s proposals for an expanded pro- 
programme of conservation and development of agri- 
cultural resources have already been outlined. The 
British North America Act provides for concurrent 
Dominion-provincial jurisdiction in agriculture. 
Both the Dominion and the provincial governments 
have in the past undertaken a wide range of activities 
for the protection and improvement of agricultural 
resources. The great scope for extended activity in 
the future will provide ample room for useful work 
by all governments. The limited possibilities for 
further large scale settlement of new lands, the 
pressure of the wartime demands upon soil fertility, 
the growing problems of soil erosion, and the ever 
present menace of plague and disease call for a 
more intensive and carefully planned approach. 
Here, as in the case of other natural resources, a 
clearer definition and understanding of the func- 
tions appropriate to the Dominion and the provincial 
governments is needed to avoid inefficiency and dup- 
lication. This, together with the establishment of 
workable principles of co-operation on a wider 
plane, are essential to the attainment of a coherent 
programme of expanded activity. 

In the field of transportation the Dominion has 
in the past generally assumed full responsibility 
for national transportation facilities (inter-provin- 
cial railways, canals, national harbours, navigable 
rivers) specifically assigned to it by the constitu- 
tion. The more recent forms of transportation, 
namely motor highways and air transport facilities, 
have some time ago developed to the stage where 
in certain respects they raise matters of broad 
national concern. Here the nature and extent of 
Dominion activity and assistance has grown up 
piece-meal and has varied from time to time and 
place to place. In the reconstruction program it is 
desirable that the Dominion’s role regarding 
matters of national interest in national highways 
and airports be clarified, and that a definite and 
practicable basis of Dominion-provincial co-opera- 
tion be established. 

The possibilities of co-ordinating Dominion, pro- 
vincial and municipal expenditures and interests in 
the whole field of rail, road, air and water trans- 
portation is a problem which is not only large in 
magnitude but extraordinarily complex, and will 
require the most thorough consideration. The best 
form this consideration might take would appear 
to be an appropriate subject for study by one of the 
continuing committees of this Conference. 
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Dominion Proposals for Co-ordinating Dominion 
and Provincial Activities 


The Government has considered these questions 
of Dominion-provincial relations in the field of 
public investment and has drawn up general prin- 
ciples, which it suggests as appropriate to govern 
the division of responsibilities and the co-ordina- 
tion of activities, in an expanded post-war pro- 
gram. It is proposed that the lines of division 
should, as far as possible, be drawn so that there 
is &@ Minimum of interference with the administra- 
tive functions and constitutional powers of the 
respective governments. In cases where Dominion 
assistance to provincial governments or joint 
arrangements are desirable, it is proposed that the 
participation of the respective governments should 
take the form, wherever feasible, of full financial and 
administrative responsibility for specified phases or 
parts of joint undertakings, worked out by agree- 
ment. This procedure should avoid many of the 
administrative difficulties, wastes, and frictions that 
sometimes arise under the usual grant-in-aid 
schemes. 

The application of these principles is discussed 
under the following headings: 

(a) activities for which the Dominion is fully 
responsible or is prepared to consider assum- 
ing full responsibility by suitable arrange- 
ments with the provincial governments 
wherever necessary ; 

(b) activities for which the provincial govern- 
ments are responsible and which the Do- 
minion is prepared to consider assisting 
provided specific agreements can be reached. 


(a) Activities for which the Dominion is fully 
responsible or is prepared to consider assuming full 
responsibility by suitable arrangements with the 
provincial governments wherever necessary. 


1. Legal obligations under the constitution ; 
works required to fulfill international obliga- 
tions and international agreements; all 
development, conservation and public works 
projects in the Yukon, Northwest Territories, 
Indian Reserves, and other Dominion-owned 
lands. 

2. Basie surveys, mapping, inventories, 
topographical and descriptive work on a 
national scale essential for the conservation, 
development, and management of natural 
resources; (The Dominion would provide to 


designated levels of intensity basic informa- 
tion for all parts of Canada. The provincial 
governments, using the Dominion’s informa- 
tion as a foundation or starting point, could 
concentrate their available facilities on 
securing more detailed data when, where and 
how their administrative problems and 
interests might direct.) 


(i) surveys to designated levels of intensity, 
including geological, geodetic, topograph- 
ical, hydrographic, ground water, soil 


classification, soil erosion, land drainage — 


and flooding, water conservation, vegeta- 
tion, biological (fish) and forest insect 
surveys; 

(ii) mapping, charting and air photography 
to designated levels of intensity, including 
charting of inland and coastal waters and 
eeneral geographical service ; 

(iii) national inventories to designated levels 
of intensity including national forest in- 
ventory and compilation of national 
mineral reserves; 

(iv) general exploration. 


3 General and basic research on resource 
development, conservation and protection 
problems and methods; research requiring 
large diversified staff and highly specialized 
technical personnel; research on a national 
scale to avoid the duplication of individual 
provincial efforts on similar problems; general 
research on methods of protection of resources 
against plague and disease; general research 
on the economic utilization and extraction of 
resources; 

(i) agriculture, including research on soils, 
agricultural engineering, fruit and veget- 
able processing, animal health, plant life 
protection and forest insects; 

(ii) mineral and forest resources, including 
research on ore dressing, metallurgy, fuels, 
special problems of mineral extraction 
and silviculture and utilization of forest 
products; 

(iii) fisheries, including research on _ fish 
biology, utilization of fish products and 
transportation and distribution of fish; 

(iv) construction, including research on build- 
ing methods, building materials, road 
materials and public building design. 


4. Development and conservation of re- 
sources which are inter-provincial in nature 
or have important inter-provincial or regional 
effects; 

(i) protection of regional watersheds; e.g., 
East slope of Rocky Mountains; 
(11) integrated development of inter-pro- 
vincial river valley systems; 
(iii) protection of migratory wild life; 
(iv) agriculture; e.g., control of plant diseases. 


5. Demonstration projects on special pro- 
blems of development, conservation and 
protection of resources; 

(i) agriculture; e.g., soil erosion control and 
weed control; 
(11) forestry; e.g., projects in forest manage- 
ment; 
(iii) fisheries; e.g., processing and distribution. 


6. Provision of national transportation 
and communication facilities. 

In the field of transportation and com- 
munication the Dominion will continue to 
carry out its established responsibility in 
respect of interprovincial railways, canals 
and dredging, national harbours, docks and 
wharves and the development of navigable 
and international streams. 

In addition the Dominion Government is 
prepared to assume responsibility for the 
programme of airports and related air navi- 
gation facilities required to provide all the 
airports and facilities necessary for inter- 
national services and main line services 
within Canada. 


7. General and basic census surveys in 
fields touching on resource development and 
public investment to provide comparable in- 
formation for all parts of Canada; 

(i) facilities and conditions in the primary 
industries; 

(ii) supply and condition of housing, com- 
munity planning information, regional 
planning information. 


(b) Activities for which the provincial govern- 
ments are responsible and which the Dominion is 
prepared to consider assisting provided specific 
agreements can be reached. 


1. Assistance to raise provincial standards 
in the general national interest in respect 
to the conservation, protection and develop- 
ment of provincial natural resources; 


/ 


(i) agriculture — extension of conservation 
activities to all provinces e.g., water con- 
servation, land drainage, marsh land 
rehabilitation, land clearing, soil erosion 
control; 


(ii) protection and management of forests, in- 
cluding fire protection in remote areas, 
protection against insects and disease, and 
silvicultural practices; and fur conserva- 
tion. Particularly the Dominion is pre- 
pared to take an immediate and active 
part in organizing effective joint control 
measures against forest imsect deprada- 
tions. 


2. Assistance to provide new access roads 
to undeveloped mining and forest resources. 


3. Assistance for the construction of trans- 
portation facilities of national importance; 


(i) trans-Canada highway, international con- 
nections, approaches to national parks; 


(11) railway grade crossings; 


(iii) airports related to natural resource 
development. 


4, Assistance to promote particular na- 
tional programmes; 

(i) facilities for technical education and 
specialized training; 

(11) assistance to promote rapid increase in 
hospital facilities required for inaugura- 
tion of health insurance, as outlined in 
the section on the National Health 
programme. 


The promotion of the tourist industry has 
been kept in mind in the formulation of all 
the proposals. While primarily a matter of 
provincial responsibility, the federal govern- 
ment will continue and expand its measures 
to encourage this important industry. 

In the fishing industry there is need for 
improving the catching, processing and 
distributing equipment. The Dominion is 
considering methods by which credit can be 
provided for these purposes. 


Timing of Public Investment 


Public investment provides useful assets which 
add to the future productiveness and employment 
possibilities of the economy. Execution of the 
projects at appropriate times may also play an 
important role in the general programme designed 
to stabilize employment and income at a high level. 
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The degree to which public investment expend- 
iture can be accelerated or postponed varies depend- 
ing on the urgency of the need for the facility to 
be provided, and on the physical nature of the 
project. Hence, one part of the investment pro- 
gramme will include all those undertakings on which 
work cannot be postponed, either on account of 
social or other current need or because they lay 
the groundwork for an expanded investment 
expenditure when, for employment purposes, the 
need arises. The second part will comprise projects 
of genuine value, on which expenditure will be 
variable, expanding in times of low employment 
and declining when employment is high. There 
should be a large volume of truly useful postpon- 
able public investment projects of all governments 
available to fit into the second category to provide 
employment when needed. 

In its own investment policy it is proposed that 
the Dominion adopt practices which are consistent 
with and which supplement its total employment 
program. Unemployment in Canada in the past 
has been associated with an abnormally low 
volume of exports, of which the effects are felt 
in the whole economy, and with a low volume of 
private domestic investment. It is proposed that 
investment policy be used to mitigate or offset 
deficiencies in export income or private investment 
expenditure according to the principles of 


(a) using public investment programmes to strike 
as near the source of deficiency as possible; 
and 

(b) providing expenditures through established 
channels in which the deficiencies of income 
and investment are most severely felt. 


The great export industries are agriculture, 
forestry, mining and, to a lesser degree, fishing. 
An accelerated resources development programme 
would provide alternative income to these great 
export groups if exports are low. Non-urban road 
development programmes will have the same effect 
as far as agriculture, forestry and mining are con- 
cerned, although it is not apt to help the fisheries 
industry directly to any great extent. Increased 
income of the primary export groups would greatly 
help the remainder of the economy by maintaining 
both consumption and investment outlay. 

A decline in private investment expenditure re- 
leases workers of various skills from employment 
and lowers the amounts of producer materials used. 
The resources development programme would help 
provide employment directly and indirectly to 
many of these people. In addition public expend- 
iture on buildings, docks, wharves and piers would 
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provide direct use of labour and materials of 
the type not absorbed by private investment 
expenditure. 

To follow the programme proposed, the Dominion 
is making provision that: 


(i) All basic survey and research work on which 
an expended resources programme depends 
be gone ahead with as rapidly as possible; 


(11) advanced planning of projects be carried out 
on a sufficiently large scale to have an 
adequate reserve at all times for the timing 
purposes of the Dominion public investment 
programme; 


(11) appropriate arrangements be made to make 
available sufficient technical and other staff 
to carry out the survey and planning work; 


(iv) arrangements among departments be com- 
pleted in advance, site acquisition be pro- 
vided for (perhaps by taking options), and 
other preliminary negotiations involving 
property rights and agreements with other 
governments or with private agencies be 
completed; 


(v) necessary authority be given to carry out the 
above arrangements at an early date and 
appropriations for execution of projects be 
made beforehand in order that contract 
letting may be proceeded with promptly, 
when necessary. 


In the inter-war years, particularly in the 1930’s, 
public investment expenditures of provincial and 
municipal governments were much larger than 
those of the Dominion government. It is highly 
desirable that other governments agree to accept 
similar timing policies to those that the Dominion 
proposes for its own programme. The Dominion 
proposes to give positive encouragement to pro- 
vincial and municipal governments to follow these 
practices. Encouragement to prior planning will 
be offered by 

(a) lending technical assistance, 

(b) providing factual information resulting from 

Dominion survey and research work, 
(c) Dominion grants covering part of the cost 
of planning approved projects. 
It would be necessary to set up machinery for 
assessing projects and standards for selecting them 
to qualify for the planning grant proposed. These 
arrangements would include 


(a) a maximum limit of planning grants for each 
province, 


(b) definition of projects to exclude maintenance 
and minor work and_ non-postponable 
projects, 

(c) requirement of provincial recommendation of 
municipal projects submitted for a planning 
grant, 

(d) a planning grant equal to z per cent of the 
planning and engineering cost, one half or 
other portion of which would be paid when 
the cost was incurred and if the project. were 
registered for the timing assistance noted 
below, and the remaining part when and if 
the project was executed in a period approved 
by the Dominion. 


To exercise effective influence on the timing of 
provincial and municipal public investment ex- 
penditure in the interest of employment without 
injecting Dominion interference into fields which 
are the exclusive concern of provincial and muni- 
cipal governments will require new Dominion- 
provincial arrangements. The Dominion proposes 
to adopt a policy of attaching control of timing 
wherever it is paying grants for public projects 
(e.g. mining, roads or technical schools) if the pro- 
ject can be reasonably postponed. The Dominion 
further proposes to pay a specific grant of 20 per 
cent of the cost of provincial and municipal public 
investment projects if 

(a) they have been accepted and registered by 

the Dominion authority as fully planned 
projects prior to the time of execution; 

(6) they are executed in a period designated by 

the Dominion authority. 


In accepting projects for registration, the Do- 
minion authority would ascertain that the project 
was fully planned and ready for execution. All 
projects for which planning grants had been given 
would be accepted. Certain projects would be 
rejected on the ground that 

(a) they were maintenance, repair, local improve- 

ment or other non-postponable projects 


representing current work not genuinely 


submitted for timing; or 


(6) they were public utility projects, or of a 
commercial nature competing with private 
industry. 


In the timing of projects the Dominion would 
concern itself only with employment considerations, 
leaving to the provincial and municipal govern- 
ments the direction of their own investments, sub- 
ject to the Dominion having discretion to determine 
in any one year the total value of projects, if any, 


on which it would pay timing grants within any 
province. It would also of course authorize the 
grant for projects whose execution would extend 
over several years. 


% * * * 


The Government appreciates that the proposals 
briefly outlined above cover a large and complex 
field. Only by the closest co-operation at all levels 
of Dominion and provincial governments can the 
great possibilities inherent in our resources be 
realized and a fully rounded public investment 
programme be developed. It is the Government’s 
view that the greatest effort should be made to 
achieve this co-ordination, and its proposals have 
been set forth to that end, to maximise the returns 
from these resources, stimulate private enterprise 
and improve the welfare of the people directly 
dependent on them. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
Introduction 
Security in War and Peace 


The quest for security is not a new thing. We 
have sought it in the sense of personal security, 
through the efforts that each one of us makes 
towards a satisfactory adjustment of his own 
personal and environmental relationships. We have 
striven to achieve it in the form of economic 
security, or a decent livelihood for ourselves and our 
families. We have striven towards the twin goals 
of national and international security through bitter 
wars and intervals of peace. 

It is this quest for national and international 
security that has involved us in the struggle of the 
past six years. Because of this, it is not so paradox- 
ical as it seems that during war, when physical 
security is at its lowest, we should show a greater 
interest than ever before in social security plans 
for post-war Canada. Certainly, the interest of 
Canadians is greater than ever before in health 
and welfare and the weight of public opinion is 
reflected in the policies and programmes of all gov- 
ernments, provincial and federal alike. In the federal 
field, this interest in broader social security measures 
has resulted in the passage in wartime of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act, the Family Allowances 
Act, and in the act to create a Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 


Social and Economic Reasons for Social Security 


The problem of social security has two aspects. 
They are first, humanitarian or social, and second, 
economic or financial. Traditionally we have been 
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prone to regard these aspects as conflicting. Re- 
cently, however, we have come to realize that broad 
social security legislation justifies itself, not only 
in humanitarian terms but in the contribution it 
can make to economic stability through the main- 
tenance of production, income and employment, 
and the equitable distribution of purchasing power. 

Our people have been told on many occasions 
during the past six years that Canada, in company 
with other members of the United Nations, has 
fought this war not merely as a defensive war 
against aggression, nor merely to defend our way 
of life on the level that it existed before the war. 
They have been spurred on to maximum efforts by 
the thought that out of this struggle will come 
protection to all the cherished freedoms won through 
centuries of struggle, and even more, that through 
it will come a better way of life, a better chance 
at full and healthful living for common men and 
women everywhere. This was the promise given 
by the nations who pledged themselves to the ideals 
and the objectives of the Atlantic Charter. 


Achieving Our Goal by Stages 


Already, in the legislation mentioned, the Govern- 
ment has laid important foundation stones of 
social and economic security. The proposals which 
we desire to advance for the consideration of this 
Conference are designed, when fitted into place in 
the whole Dominion-provincial scheme of things, 
to fill the three main gaps in our present system. 
Health Insurance, National Old Age Pensions and 
Unemployment Assistance, combined with the 
health and welfare measures already adopted by 
the federal and provincial governments, will give 
Canadians a system of social welfare which will 
meet the main needs of our whole population. 


The Economic Argument for Social Security 


Reference has been made to the effect of large- 
scale social security measures on the economy of the 
country as a whole. This need not and should not 
be the prime consideration in adopting health and 
welfare legislation. But since this aspect of the 
problem has not received the attention that it 
merits, perhaps a further reference to it would be 
in order. 

During the war we have succeeded in establishing 
new high levels of employment. Our national 
income has risen to record heights. Income and 
purchasing power have been more evenly distributed 
than ever before. This has resulted in an un- 
precedented increase in consumer demand. 

During the war years we have been obliged to 
keep this consumer purchasing power under control 
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as far as possible. But as scarcities disappear and 
wartime demand falls away, it becomes essential 
to encourage a freer use of consumer purchasing 
power in order to take up the slack that will other- 
wise develop. It is in this connection—namely, 
the maintenance of a high degree of consumer 
purchasing power — that large-scale social security 
measures can and do play an important role. 

A significant volume of social security payments, 
flowing into the consumer spending stream, will 
stabilize the economy of the country as a whole 
and work against a fall in the national income. 
Social security payments therefore become, in these 
circumstances, a powerful weapon with which to 
ward off general economic depression. 


Social Security—Its Contribution to Canadian Unity 


A nationally based and nation wide social security 
programme can strengthen true Canadian unity. It 
is the practical expression of our common interest 
in protecting the individual against economic 
hazards beyond his control. 

The Government believes that the social security 
proposals which it is setting before this Conference 
would make a threefold contribution. They would 
provide a network of protection for the Canadian 
people that justifies itself on social and humani- 
tarian grounds. They would provide an important 
degree of protection to buttress the nation’s econ- 
cmy as a whole in times of stress and strain. Less 
tangible perhaps, but in some ways most important 
of all, they would make a vital contribution to the 
development of our concept of Canadian citizenship 
and to the forging of lasting bonds of Canadian 
unity. 


The National Health Programme 


Scope for Improvement in Health and Health 
Services 


Although great progress has been made in Canada 
during the first half of this century, there still re- 
mains a tremendous job to be done in improving 
the national health and in extending the benefits of 
modern science and medical care to all parts of 
the nation and all sections of the population. 

Certain specific diseases have been almost con- 
quered; diphtheria and typhoid no longer exist in 
those communities which have adequate public 
health measures. Deaths from tuberculosis in 
Canada as a whole have fallen from 200 per hun- 
dred thousand population at the beginning of the 
century to 48 in 1944, the lowest in all time. In 
the past 25 years, infant mortality and maternal 


mortality have been cut in half, but the rates are 
still too high. With adequate planning and action 
throughout the entire country it would be possible 
to make much more progress than what has already 
been achieved. 


There are great inequalities in the quantity and 
quality of health care available to different groups 
of Canadians, and in the costs of such public and 
private health services and medical and hospital 
facilities as are now available. These inequalities 
in part reflect differences in personal incomes, and 
in part are due to differences between rural and 
urban areas. Great differences between provinces 
arise from these same factors. 

About 45 per cent of the people of Canada live in 
rural areas, and on the whole they have much less 
adequate health services and medical care than are 
available in large centres of population with modern 
hospitals and laboratories and where scientists and 
doctors and specialists of all kinds tend to con- 
gregate. 

It is becoming evident that the basic condition 
for good health in a community is the wise use of 
sufficient money, and that this requires a degree of 
organization and long-term planning in the twin 
fields of preventive and curative medicine greater 
than anything yet attempted in this country. 


Under our present system, for the man who can 
afford to pay, the cost of ill-health falls at the very 
moment when his earning capacity is cut off. The 
cost of treatment and cure for the individual who 
cannot afford to pay is borne to a considerable 
degree through the benefactions of well-to-do mem- 
bers of the community and the generosity of doctors 
who give so freely of their time and skill, and more 
and more by the provincial governments and muni- 
cipalities. In spite of these efforts desirable treat- 
ment is still not obtained in many cases. While 
much of the cost of illness is thus hidden, it ean 
only come out of the total productive capacity of 
the country. The advantages of a broader provi- 
sion of health services on a more equitable basis 
are obvious. 


Health Services in Canada 


In Canada health services fall clearly within the 
jurisdiction of the provinces, which share their 
administrative and financial responsibilities in this 


connection with the municipalities. Figures given y 
in the Reference Book on Health Welfare and { 
Labour indicate a total expenditure by provinces | 
and municipalities combined on health services 


in 1943 amounting to approximately $41,500,000. 
Dominion expenditures on health for the same year 
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through the Department of Pensions and National 
Health amounted to slightly more than $1,500,000. 
Individual expenditures on health have been estim- 
ated at $250,000,000 a year. There is a very great 
variety in the services covered by these expenditures 
and in the organization of provincial and local 
programmes through which these services are given. 


To illustrate differences in organization, it may be 
mentioned that Divisions of Dental Hygiene are 
maintained by four provinces; Divisions of Nutri- 
tion by three provinces; three provinces maintain 
Divisions of Industrial Health; Divisions of Tuber- 
culosis control are found in all but three provinces; 
only one province maintains a nurses registry; Div- 


_ isions of Public Health Nursing are part of every 


provincial organization except one; health units are 
part of the organization in five provinces; Divisions 
of Public Health Education appear in the organiza- 
tion of every province except two; only one province 
maintains a Division of Entomology. Some of the 
provinces give free services in mental hospitals, for 
tuberculosis or for cancer. In some provinces there 
are full-time salaried municipal doctors, and in 
other cases partially subsidized doctors who give 
general practitioner service in sparsely settled areas. 

Potential patients per doctor vary from 1973 in 
New Brunswick and 1878 in Saskatchewan to 1096 
in Ontario. Within the provinces there are very 
disproportionate distributions of doctors. Some of 
the cities are adequately or relatively over-supplied 
with doctors, whereas many rural areas are very 
badly off. 

There are also wide variations in the quality of 
services across Canada—widely varying patient-day 
costs, patient-doctor ratios and salary ranges in 
hospitals. There are just as great variations in 
the incidence of tuberculosis, venereal disease and 
other communicable diseases. 

To remove the disparities in standards of health 
services in different parts of Canada, to avoid the 
risks of sudden heavy expenditures, and distribute 
health costs more widely and equitably, and above 
all, to obtain the benefits of better health for the 
great majority of our people,—these are the objects 
of the proposals which the federal government is 
now making with respect to health insurance for 
all, and increased public health services assisted by 
federal grants. 


Health Insurance 


Nearly all countries have adopted health in- 
surance in one form or another. The chief excep- 
tions to date have been Canada, Australia and the 
United States, which are all federal countries where 
jurisdiction over health is a matter of local concern 
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and belongs to the states and provinces rather than 
to the national government. Australia passed a 
National Health and Pensions Insurance Act in 
1938, which has not come into operation. A major 
Social Security Bull to provide health insurance 
amongst other measures is now before the United 
States Congress. The history of the movement 
towards health insurance in Canada is outlined 
below. 

Health insurance has been widely adopted because 
it is regarded as the best means of meeting and 
of distributing fairly the costs of illness and, in 
conjunction with preventive services, of improving 
the general health of the nation. Specifically: 


(1) Health insurance enables the cost of illness 
to be prepaid, so that by paying regular 
sums when they are well people are able to 
meet the costs of illness when they are ill 
without being financially crippled. 

(2) Health insurance not only enables individuals 
to prepay their medical costs, but does this 
in such a way as to secure a wide pooling 
of risks and distribution of costs in much 
the same manner as any other form of 
insurance. 

(3) The provision of funds by all persons within 
a large area makes it possible for hospital 
and medical services to people in that area 
to be planned and administered more 
efficiently and economically than could be 
done by any other method. 

(4) The provision of better facilities for treat- 
ment and advice also operates to reduce the 
total incidence of disease and preventable 
death. Health insurance must be accom- 
panied by adequate public health measures 
of a preventive character, but health in- 
surance itself also provides important pre- 
ventive benefits. 

(5) Health insurance permits the steady exten- 
sion of health services into areas not pre- 
viously covered, and the rapid application 
everywhere of new methods and services as 
they are discovered and developed. 


Health Insurance in Canada 


In both federal and provincial circles, health 
insurance has been under active consideration since 
the last war. In.1941, the Minister of Pen- 
sions and National Health called a meeting of the 
Dominion Council of Health and other interested 
agencies to study the question. In 1942, the govern- 
ment appointed an Advisory Committee on Health 
Insurance. In 19438, the House of Commons ap- 
pointed a Committee on Social Security. To this 
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committee, the Advisory Committee on Health In- 
surance made a report on the 16th of March, 1943. 
Widespread discussion occurred on the part of in- 
terested organizations and individuals. The Cana- 
dian Public Health Association in June, 1942, the 
General Council of the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation in January, 1943, and numerous farm, labour 
and other organizations passed resolutions Aas 
in principle of health insurance. 

Included in the report of the Advisory Committee 
was a draft bill providing for health insurance on 
a nation-wide basis. This was to be administered 
by a commission to be established under provincial 
legislation to be enacted by each province. The 
estimated cost of health insurance to be provided 
by this means was $256 million on the basis of the 
population in 1941. The federal government was 
to meet three-fifths of this cost by a grant in aid 
to the provinces. The provinces would meet two- 
fifths of the cost by a tax of $12 imposed upon 
each adult in the population. The per capita cost 
was estimated at $21.60 per every man, woman and 
child in the country, which would cover a complete 
medical and dental service, including specialist serv- 
ices and hospitalization. 

In May, 1944, a conference was held at Ottawa 
which was attended by representatives of all the 
provinces. The discussion principally turned on the 
estimated cost of the services contemplated under 
the draft Health Insurance bill and on the manner 
of meeting this cost. Views were put forward by 
several provinces which appeared to have the 
support of most if not all of the provinces. These 
indicated their strong desire that health insurance 
should be proceeded with by stages and that any 
scheme adopted should be flexible enough to permit 
the provinces to build on the varying services in 
each province. 

Since the meeting in 1944, health insurance has 
been further considered by the federal government 
in the light of the views expressed by the provinces. 

In the Speeches from the Throne which began 
the session in January 1944 and which closed the 
session in January 1945, the federal government 
declared again its desire to bring in a nation-wide 
system of health insurance as soon as suitable ar- 
rangements could be made with the provinces. It 
was stated that this would be one of the subjects 
to be brought up at the Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference to be held as soon as possible following the 
general election. 


Desirable Features of a Plan of Health Insurance 
for Canada 


In considering the proposal it would make in 
connection with health insurance, the federal gov- 
ernment had in mind, not only the experience in 
other countries but the views of the provincial 
governments to which reference has been made 
here. It was felt that the proposals of the federal 
government should be based on the following 
principles: 

(1) Any plan should have the ultimate aim of 
providing the highest quality of health care for 
all Canadians in all parts of Canada. 

(2) While the scheme should be nationwide in 
scope, it should also be adaptable to meet the 
particular local conditions of the various provinces, 


and therefore should be under provincial admin-— 


istration. 
(3) The plan should be flexible enough so that 
each province, in adapting it to local circumstances, 


may make use of provincial health services and — 


facilities already in existence. 

(4) The plan should be capable of being intro- 
duced in any province by several stages if that 
province so desires, in recognition of the fact that 
staff, equipment, and administrative experience may 


be lacking for carrying out an over-all scheme. 


immediately. 

(5) The plan should also be capable of coming 
into effect in separate areas if, in the opinion of 
the provincial authorities, such an approach is 
desirable in any particular province, but a time 
limit must be set for complete coverage of the whole 
province. 

(6) While the national plan must outline the 
services which are to be provided, the provinces 
should be able to determine the particular methods 
by which these services will be made available, 
including any hecessary arrangements with physi- 
cians, hospitals, nurses, specialists, manufacturers, 
druggists, and suppliers of equipment, all of which 
may be left to the decision of the various provincial 
administrations in accordance with their view of 
what is best in their province. 

(7) As far as possible, the existing personal 
relationship between doctor and patient should be 
maintained. 


Proposals of the Federal Government 

The specific proposals which the federal govern- 
ment wishes to put forward at this time for consider- 
ation by the Conference include: ~ 


(a) Grant for Planning and Organization; 
(6) Health Insurance; 


(c) Health Grants; 


(d) Financial Assistance in the Construction of 
Hospitals. 


It is believed that none of these proposals in- 
volves in itself any change in the constitutional 
jurisdiction or responsibility of federal or provincial 
governments under the British North America Act. 


(a) Planning and Organization Grant 


As a preliminary step towards the establishment 
of health insurance, the federal government proposes 
to make available to the provincial governments 
grants for planning and organization so that each 
provincial government may as soon as possible 
establish a full-time planning staff to prepare for 
and organize health insurance benefits within the 
province, and make provision for the training of 
necessary personnel. This grant will be available 
as part of an agreement under which the provincial 
governments undertake to complete the preliminary 
preparations within 18 months, and, before the 
expiration of that time, to submit provincial health 
insurance programmes to the federal government. 
The amount of the grant offered comes to a total 
of $620,000, divided among the provinces on the 
basis of $5,000 each, plus five cents per person 
according to the distribution of population at the 
time of the 1941 Census. The apportionment of 
this grant by provinces is shown in the table on 
page 35. 


(b) Health Insurance Proposal 


The federal government’s health insurance pro- 
posal is designed to put provincial governments in 
a financial position to develop and administer a 
comprehensive health insurance programme worked 
out by progressive stages on an agreed basis. To 
this end the various health benefits which the federal 
government would be prepared to assist in providing 
have been classified (see table below) and a 
procedure suggested for a wide degree of flexibility 
in each province in introducing them. 

The proposed federal government’s contributions 
to the cost of each benefit under the health insur- 
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ance plan as it is brought into effect in each province 
or in any area within a province is 


(i) a basic grant of one-fifth of the estimated 
cost of each service as shown on the table 
which follows (as from time to time revised 
by agreement), and 

(ii) one-half the additional actual cost incurred 
by each provincial government of providing 
each benefit, provided that the total federal 
contribution does not exceed the amount 
stated in the table for each service, or a 
maximum of $12.96 per person, when the 
complete programme is in operation. 


The table below shows the basis of the federal 
government’s contribution to the provincial govern- 
ments for health insurance in respect of each of the 
suggested benefits. 

In order to get the plan started, for the next three 
years the cost of each benefit will be taken to be 
the amounts shown in the table. These figures will 
be replaced after each three years by the actual 
average cost of giving each benefit. 

The provinces may introduce the benefits by 
stages and may establish any benefit for the whole 
or any part of the province. For example, a prov- 
ince may secure assistance in providing nursing 
assistance in rural areas of part of the province. 
The federal government would then contribute as 
above to the cost of this service, for all the people 
in the area served. This arrangement would allow 
each province to institute the benefits for which it 
feels the most pressing need and to develop complete 
health insurance services through those stages which 
appear to be most expedient for the province 
concerned. 

In order to ensure early provision of basic ser- 
vices, a provincial government entering the plan 
would agree to furnish general practitioner services, 
hospital care and visiting nursing services within 
two years of its entering upon the plan. 

The table of benefits with the figures at which 
the cost of each will be set until replaced after 
three years by the average actual cost of each service 
follows: 


BASIS OF FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION FOR HEALTH INSURANCE 


(Dollars per capita) 


Service Provided 


First Stage 


General practitioner service 0 j.5 cera oe eieisyuossnieiaciei ay eis 
Hospital cares..ca5 roots scales cavsionn oatchers ase etek mam eumrisrektere 
Visiting MUTSiN ge SEL VICE s..ncust alertness eM etter etter ener ayar 


TotaleHirst Stage.ncccaecpen exck ete ere rameiaere cer 


Later Stages 


Other medical services (consultant, specialist and surgical)........ 
Other nursing services (including private duty).................. 
Dental Carestianeeyewee s CHMEE bic eon +o See SToeeeT Neale eels isveles aysils 
Pharmaceutical (drugs, serums and surgical appliances)........... 
Laboratory services (blood tests, X-rays, etC.).........eeeceeeees 


1 Estimated cost to be revised on basis of actual costs after three years. 


The per capita cost of the general practitioner 
~ services, hospital care and visiting nursing services, 
grouped together as the First Stage, will be approxi- 
mately $10.20 for the country as a whole on the 
basis of the cost shown in the table. For this, the 
federal government would provide a basic grant of 
one-fifth, or $2.04. In addition it would share equally 
all additional actual costs up to the estimated total 
cost. The federal contribution in respect to these 
three services would consequently be made up of 
the basic grant of $2.04 plus an additional amount 
up to $4.08 per capita, or a total of $6.12. Again, on 
the figures shown in the table and on the assumption 
that the benefits provided in the First Stage were 
extended to all of Canada, the cost to the federal 
government for the First Stage would be $70 million 
and about $45 million for the provincial govern- 
ments. 

A province’s participation in the plan would begin 


(1) Upon a province making use of the proposed 
Planning and Organization Grant within 
eighteen months and presenting a plan, satis- 
factory to the Governor-in-Council, describing 
the existing services and benefits in the 
province and the stages by which benefits will 
be provided and the full health insurance plan 
put into effect: 


Maximum 

Estimated Basic Additional 
Average % of Dominion Dominion 

Cost of Total Grant Grant 

Service! Cost (20% of (50% of 

total est.) additional 

actual cost 
to maximum) 

$ % $ $ 

Se rate 6-00 28 1-20 2-40 
SS oe 3-60 17 0-72 1-44 
tee 0-60 3 0-12 0-24 
haf 10-20 48 2-04 4-08 
Are 3-50 16 0-70 1-40 
aera 1-15 5 0-23 0-46 
Peace 3-60 16 0-72 1-44 
Sade 2-55 12 0-51 1-02 
sense 0-60 3 0-12 0-24 
21-60 100 4.32 8-64 


(2) within the same period of eighteen months 
making an agreement with the federal govern- 
ment to provide the initial benefits for the 
First Stage of general practitioner services, 
hospital care and visiting nursing services 
within two years of the signing of the agree- 
ment. The agreement should further provide 
for the carrying into effect of the total health 
insurance programme over a term of years, 
for a registration fee to be paid by or on 
behalf of every person, who has attained his 
sixteenth birthday and whose normal place 
of residence is in the province or area where 
benefits are provided, for a registration, ac- 
counting and reporting system, for the cost 
of administration within the province to be 
paid out of money provided by the provincial 
government, and such other provisions and 
conditions as may be agreed to between the 
provincial government and the federal gov- 
ernment. 


A complete health insurance service for all the 
people of Canada must obviously take a number of 
years to introduce. The cost to the federal and 
provincial governments would depend on the health 
benefits provided at any given time. For the full 


———————— 


health insurance programme when finally realized 
the total cost, for the population shown in the 1941 
Census and for benefits as shown in the table above, 
would be $250 million per annum. On this basis 
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lion and the provincial governments’ share $100 
million. 

On the same assumption the payments by the 
federal government for the various stages are shown 


the federal government’s share would be $150 mil- on the following table: 


COST TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF INITIAL BENEFITS UNDER HEALTH INSURANCE 


FIRST STAGE 
(In thousands of dollars) 


General Visiting 
Province practitioner | Hospital care nursing Total 
service service 

EEINCCEE A Wards gland ae myn tener otic ene poled Gee Kh. ohkoree «a,c te 342 206 34 582 
TIED AS ROE so cnc carbine Rete ts GIRO EC I oR CIO ae ah Ree 2,081 1,248 208 SHOU 
TRE LETTER GAUGES. so cl cict tueeicttiec ect Be bce ce rec Pee ROS DORCAS SSOIFEN Cree ana 1,646 988 165 2,799 
CTE SET, e238 SOD Oi GeNe LO OO ROCIO Oo CRE SCUCIENROISIS Ci ire CTE OT Cee RCC een 11,995 7,197 1,199 20,391 
(ODED ac ta. OOo OO OOM OB ERO TRE DO 5 RODE Ge Ole ena LOL CEE Anes ie ee 13,636 8,181 1,363 23,180 
1 ERPS wes suaste Gide Ot ARE Ol BREEN carr Ona PaIG FERC RniG ESS OF SRR 2,627 1,576 263 4,466 
ASALCHOW Al EM Teei Sctalers tart datas irene hore ay ec sous ce eae. eles ote uaaeilinieror oh 3,256 1,935 323 5,514 
PAN GOn EL PEN PeE Tees eee re rere lesa, srcre ciciat ole iicsvere acc cine core pieseeata aid bre fecanbists sielts 2,866 1,720 287 4,873 
Levee eiclsy (G2e ui es. suas Ble ore te 0. Gach Re RE ue OR Te each 2,944 1467 294 5,005 
Potal cost. tofederal government.c.<2.0.6 00-000 ccsesce esse 41 ,393 24,818 4,136 70,347 

COST TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF OTHER BENEFITS UNDER HEALTH INSURANCE 

LATER STAGES 
(In thousands of dollars) 
Provi Other 1 Other Dental Ph x Laboratory 
rovince medica nursing Gare armacists ating Total 
service service 

EETIRCORLUCWATUGISIATIO oorci,, «coc cicnsefare sim ciara arartyeres Sons. 200 66 205 145 34 650 
ING SCOMMM RTT ht os css sts es oa kane meter ss 1,214 399 1,249 884 208 3,954 
IM Giovm ES DUITIS WICK rere faite ata) fo 5i0 eivvie os crite aie valet: ered sei iol 960 316 988 700 165 3,129 
QTE NTO. 5:4 358 Bb SABRC SOC SEUE SOO S Ie COED eee tata 6,997 2,299 7,197 5,098 1,199 22,790 
CnC ALIO MMM Ie era fc, © choiaceus 8s) es wiolepe baie 6 a Meee date 7,954 2,614 8,181 5,795 1,363 25,907 
IVTRNTLOLIA MeN Ree oe erst soi 8% w cis.aiels arers sessional fersic'y 1,532 503 1,576 ila laleg 263 4,991 
RASkAtChewAallmepinrs tates, Naas so-so alee eave ee 66s 1,882 618 1,935 1,371 323 6,129 
A Lent a meme ts ce ene shel Seisiateis) § i eidisie.c dinilsle: # draPave skcrensiens 1,672 549 1,720 1,218 287 5,446 
| Ep ratis COOL UTIN) Dish eee aac tna ela fevetehov inne ene yous. sheratsiee: 6: 1,718 564 1,767 1,251 294 5,594 
Total cost to federal government......... 24,129 7,928 24,818 17,579 4,136 78,590 


These proposals are being made by the federal 
government as the most realistic method by which 
to realize, as soon as possible, the ultimate goal of 
a complete system of health insurance on a nation- 
wide basis. The provision of separate stages and 
the various alternatives left open to the provincial 


governments have been adopted in order to make 
the scheme more flexible and practicable, and not 
with any idea of limiting the total scope. It is 
hoped that in this way the needs and circumstances 
of all the provinces can be adequately met, and the 
greatest possible degree of progress achieved. 
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(c) Health Grants 


Previous references have indicated the wide var- 
iations in the provision of public health measures 
in the provinces. The object of public health 
grants is to ensure a more nearly standard quality 
and quantity of public health services throughout 
Canada at a higher level. 

Vital statistics, the control of communicable 
diseases, the control of water pollution, industrial 
hygiene, tuberculosis control, venereal disease con- 
trol, laboratory services, maternal and child hy- 
giene, nutrition, mental health, public health re- 
search and the training of technical personnel, are 
all matters of much more than provincial interest, 
and freely cut across provincial boundaries and 
affect all the population of Canada. In the field 
of health perhaps more than in any other field, 
every part of Canada has a definite relationship to 
and inter-dependence with every other part. We 
can’t effectively fight separate wars in public health. 

There are good reasons why the provision of the 
public health grants should not await the inau- 
guration of the health insurance plan. The return 
from. the armed services of trained personnel will 
largely take place within the next eighteen months. 
It is important that the services of the best people 
should be obtained for this public health work 
before they are dispersed,—perhaps to other coun- 
tries. It is important also that a solid base of 
public health services should be laid down on which 
can be built the health insurance plan. The Gov- 
ernment is therefore giving consideration to prov- 
iding a series of grants on the following basis 
without waiting for the inauguration of health 
insurance. 

(1) General Public Health Grant—A General 
Public Health Grant of 35c per capita an- 
nually on the basis of the population at the 
latest Census of Canada, to be made avail- 
able to assist the provincial governments in 
the development of general public health 
services as described in the First and Third 
Schedules to the Draft Health Insurance 
Bill; provided that a province and its local 
governments shall continue to expend on 
these public health services amounts ex- 
clusive of the grant, at least as great as 
those spent previously. 

(2) Tuberculosis Grant—A Tuberculosis Grant 
not to exceed $3,000,000 annually to be made 
available to assist the provincial governments 
in providing free treatment for persons suf- 
fering from tuberculosis and to be distributed 
as follows:— 


(4) 


(i) 50 per cent on the basis of the per capita 
distribution of the population as enu- 
merated at the latest Census of Canada; 
and 

(ii) 50 per cent according to the average 
number of deaths from tuberculosis in 
each province over the previous five 
years, as certified by the Dominion 
Statistician, 

but the grant to a province not to exceed 
one-quarter of the total monies, exclusive of 
capital expenditures, expended by the prov- 
incial government and its local governments 
during the previous fiscal year for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis and treatment of all 
persons suffering from tuberculosis. 


) Mental Health Grant—A Mental Health 


Grant not to exceed $4,000,000 annually to 
be made available to assist the provincial 
governments in the prevention of mental 
illness, in providing free treatment for all 
persons suffering from mental illness and for 
mental defectives. The Grant to be distri- 
buted according to the per capita distribution 
of the population as enumerated at the latest 
Census of Canada, but the grant to a prov- 
ince not to exceed one-fifth of the total 
monies, exclusive of capital expenditures, 
expended by the provincial government and 
its local governments during the previous 
fiscal year for the prevention of mental ill- 
ness and treatment of all persons suffering 
from mental illness and for mental defectives. 


Venereal Disease Grant—A Venereal Disease 

Grant not to exceed $500,000 annually to 

be made available to assist the provincial 

governments in the prevention and free treat- 
ment of venereal disease, and to be distri- 
buted as follows: 

(i) 50 per cent on the basis of population 
as enumerated at the latest Census of 
Canada; and 

(ii) 50 per cent according to the number of 
new cases of venereal disease reported in 
the previous calendar year as certified by 
the Dominion Statistician. 


The federal government would match the 
expenditure of each province up to the limit 
of each province’s share of the grant. The 
grant proposed here would be in substitution 
for the existing grant for venereal disease. 


(5) Crippled Children Grant—A Crippled Chil- 


dren Grant not to exceed $500,000 annually 


ee 


to be made available to assist the provincial 
governments in meeting the urgent need 
of an extensive programme for the prevention 
and treatment of crippling conditions in 
children, and to be- distributed on the basis 
of the population as enumerated at the 
latest Census of Canada, or on such other 
method of distribution as may be arrived 
at by the federal government after consulta- 
tion with the Dominion Council of Health. 
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(8) Civilian Blind—An amount to be determined 


annually to be made available to permit the 
pension age for blind persons to be lowered 
from 40 to 21 years of age and to provide 
for treatment of the blind who will benefit 
therefrom, and of persons suffering from con- 
ditions which might lead to blindness, the 
cost to be financed on the basis of 50 per cent 
by the federal government and 50 per cent 
by the provincial governments. 


General Conditions—The grants to be conditional 
upon the Governor-in-Council being satisfied after 
consultation with the Dominion Council of Health 
that the provisions and administration of the gen- 
eral public health services and special services are 
such as would secure the effective and satisfactory 
use of the grants to extend and improve these serv- 
ices throughout the province. 

Estimated Cost—The maximum cost of these 
grants to the federal government and their distribu- 
tion to the provincial governments would be as 
follows: 


Professional Training—An item not to ex- 
ceed an amount of $250,000 annually for 
professional training of personnel in the field 
of public health to assist the provincial gov- 
ernments in embarking upon an expanded 
programme of public health services. 

Public Health Research—An item not to ex- 
ceed $100,000 annually for Public Health 
Research to encourage public health research 
and to assist the provincial governments in 
meeting emergent conditions. 


(6) 


(7) 


ESTIMATED COST AND DISTRIBUTION OF PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION GRANT AND HEALTH GRANTS 
: (In thousands of dollars) 


Planning (1) (2) (3) (4) 
and General Tuberculosis Mental Venereal 
Provinces Organization Public Grant Health Disease 
Grant Health Grant Grant 
$ $ $ $ $ 
IPTINGSEPAIWALCEISIANGER ce hele eo oe sh a Gidate te Blamtstche stebeats 9-8 33-3 25-5 33-0 2-5 
NE CO GIA MEE y cic reveis: sx-) 55) oud seakcesn aPuse¥eicpeasreusuebse Hos 33-9 203-3 178-5 200-6 27-0 
ING Wm TUNIS WACKert sere lias ate soe ars csciais csiecad sons Soe slaaiea Wien, 27-9 160-1 132-0 158-7 20-0 
“Ap AIOE ad Lone wcclel esha aa Ree A 171-6 1, 166-2 1,107-0 1, 156-2 143-5 
CONEATIOMMME ete a ale ate o ois owicrend elisa ie. a alt hete ae bela 194-4 1 , 325-7 765-0 1,314-3 167-0 
INESITATOD ECAR I rT OT: a ares s cicle eretuia eis erelfe dhe Miter Rion leatane 41-5 255-4 184-5 253-2 32-0 
SaekarehewaAlemetmite cites vs <e.< Seton s ~ sie lalaetreccsls acts 49-8 313-6 180-0 310-9 29-5 
JALAN, «cane Ga OC Oe Oe DRE Se On ete. Coenen 44.8 278-7 178-5 276-3 81-5 
STHLISUMO OUD Aten: Gh «cies ase + aouee sive aieveae Stale ais « arene 45-9 286-3 249-0 283-8 46-5 
Total cost to the federal government............ 619-6 4,022-6 3,000-0 3,987-0 499-5 
(5) (6) (7) (8) Total for 
Crippled Professional Public Civilian Health 
Provinces Children Training Health Blind Grants 
Grant Research istorss 
$ $ $ $ $ 
htines eho VEC nde eens Jaodebo D0 oncbeoobAgae 4-2 19-5 118-0 
INGUALISCOLLEMEROTE «cele nen coat cia vals eae eye ceeis tise « 225-0 114-0 748-4 
INGWAETUITS WAC as sh ecciein te cies a sralevare ame nya clei els thchayooe ss 19-8 136-4 627-0 
BOT. 000 DOOD ERE ROOD DU GRIOIOG COST ODM UOD Coo. 144-4 452-1 4,169-4 
(CRIONO, w.odonobe 5 MAO Ae oe Oe ROO MOR Ubon an J OGD Oboe ens 164-2 284-0 4,020.2 
IN GNTTGID.. cdico oomObe Seon 6b 4 og oblew db old G HOOD on 31-6 60-2 816-9 
SSSKAUCHCWOAL ar aree cote crctrscigieiors steMeye surete ene ae « 38-8 64-0 936-8 
AID CLLA MEP Tate cies ie erous cela e cic vioy se © Sandals tts avers) a letals,« 34-5 47-9 847-4 
Jian Wynd.) ag onaedoGuce 7 ode spon adeun oo DOO oE de 35-4 65-8 966-8 
Total cost to the federal government............ 497-9 250-0 100-0 1, 243-9 13 ,600-9* 


* Does not include Planning and Organization Grant, which is non-recurring but does include 350 thousand to be spent by Dominion on 
Professional Training and Public Health Research. 
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(d) Financial Assistance in the Construction of 
Hospitals. 


It is recognized that the provision of complete 
health insurance services would require a consider- 
able extension in hospital facilities throughout the 
country. Much of this expansion would be required 
even for the first stage specified. It is also recognized 
that this expansion would be desirable quite aside 
from health insurance in order to provide the proper 
facilities for treatment and research. 

To make a hospital extension programme less 
burdensome to the provincial governments and to 
local communities, it is proposed that the federal 
government should provide loans to the provincial 
governments entering health insurance agreements, 
and through provincial governments to munici- 
palities and other organizations, for necessary expan- 
sion of hospital facilities, at a rate of interest 
equal to or only slightly above the cost of such 
loans to the Dominion, and that the interest and 
amortization would be payable out of the hospital 
care benefit under the Health Insurance Grant, or 
out of the Tuberculosis Grant or the Mental Health 
Grant, as the case may be. 


Summary 

The National Health Programme includes propo- 
sals for Health Insurance to provide health services 
to individuals, Health Grants to assist and extend 
public health and preventive medicine, a grant for 
Organiation and Planning, and provision for low- 
interest loans for the construction of hospitals. The 
federal government is developing its own health 
services so that in its own field it will be fully 
prepared to discharge its constitutional responsi- 
bilities. In order also to assist the provincial 
governments in their fields the federal government 
will be prepared to make its staff available in a 
consultative capacity and to consider providing the 
staff and equipment necessary for doing those things 
which the provincial governments agree are capable 
of being done most effectively by the federal 
government. 

The National Health Programme also contem- 
plates the construction of a National Laboratory as 
a postwar development project, the extension of 
health services to the Civil Service, the application 
of proper health and sanitation standards for the 
federal government buildings, the development of 
the National Fitness programme, the provision of 
consultative services for departments of the federal 
government, and a very great increase, wherever 
possible, in all fields of cooperation between the 


federal and provincial governments, so as to press 
forward the best possible health programme for the 
people of Canada. 


National Old Age Pensions 


Changes Ages in Canada 


Canada is, by comparison with most countries of 
the world, a new and young country. This does 
not alter the fact that even a young country can 
have an ageing population, and this is true of 
Canada. 

The heavy immigration to this country prior to 
the last war, the increased expectancy of life that 
has resulted from the tremendous strides in medical 
knowledge and public health activity, together with 
the further fact of a declining birth rate, bringing 
fewer replacements to the total population as the 
age of our present population rises with the years, 
combine to bring about a situation which we must 
recognize when we begin to plan social security 
measures for the next few decades. 

One fact alone will illustrate the extent to which 
our population in Canada is an ageing one. The 
1941 Census showed total population in Canada of 
11,506,000, of which 460,000 were 70 years of age 
and over. Less than three decades from now, in 
1971, on the basis of present estimates, and ignoring 
the unknown factors of immigration and emigration, 
our population will have increased to 13,865,000 
persons, of which no less than 977,000 will be 70 
years of age and over. In other words, our total 
population will increase from 1941 to 1971 by almost 
exactly 20 per cent; while our population over 70 
years of age, in this same period, will increase by 
over 112 per cent. In 1941 one person out of every 
25 in Canada was 70 years of age or more; in 1971 
one person in every 14 or 15 will be 70 years of 
age or more. These facts themselves indicate the 
importance of the problem of providing adequately 
for our older citizens in any social security plan that 
we may devise for our country. 


Mounting Cost of Old Age Pensions 


The first and most obvious conclusion from these 
facts is that the financial burden of providing for 
old age dependency is bound to increase progres- 
sively through the next 25 years. Experience with 
our present old age pension scheme since 1936, when 
all of the provinces finally came into the programme, 
shows that through the years about 40 per cent of 
the population, 70 years of age and over, received 
the old age pension. Aged persons are finding it 
increasingly difficult under normal conditions to 


retain their places in the labour market, and this 
condition is not likely to be reversed in the next 
25 years. 


Canada’s Present Old Age Pension Laws 

Before presenting the Government’s actual pro- 
posals it will be well to review the old age pension 
scheme as it presently exists in Canada. 

The Canadian Old Age Pensions Act of 1927 
established a system of old age pensions in Canada 
administered by the provincial governments, with 
a federal government contribution of 50 per cent, 
which was later increased to 75 per cent, of the net 
cost of all pensions paid. These pensions are avail- 
able to any British subject who has reached the age 
of 70 years and has resided in Canada for 20 years, 
including the 3 years immediately preceding the 
date of application for pension. The pension is 
payable only in case of need, and is reduced by 
the amount of private income of the pensioner in 
excess of $125 per annum. The maximum amount 
of pension to which the Dominion contributes is $25 
per month, but some provinces have added sup- 
plemental amounts to which the Dominion does not 
contribute, the largest of such amounts being $5 
per month. ; 

The basic principles are laid down in the Act, 
and the provincial governments administer the 
scheme under separate agreements with the federal 
government after passing the necessary provincial 
enabling legislation. There are considerable varia- 
tions between the provinces in respect of the 
number of persons obtaining pensions and the 
average amount of pension paid. Thus, in one 
province 28 per cent of all persons age 70 and over 
were receiving old age pensions in 1945, and in 
another province 57 per cent. Likewise, the amount 
of average monthly pension varies from $18.63 per 
month in one province to $29.41 (including pro- 
vincial supplement) in another. Generally speaking, 
the need for pensions is, as might be expected, 
greatest in those provinces which are least able to 
finance such payments out of local revenues. 


Deficiencies of the Present Scheme 


(1) The means-test is generally recognized as 
undesirable after a certain age. It has been 
noted that about 40 per cent of all persons 
of 70 years of age and over make application, 
satisfy the means-test requirements and re- 
ceive pensions. There is little doubt that a 
very considerable number in addition are not 
able entirely to support themselves, but are 
dependent upon their family, and refrain 
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from applying for pensions because of the 
embarrassment occasioned by the means- 
test. 

(2) The minimum age of 70, though convenient 
as a dividing line with respect to the pay- 
ment of any kind of universal old age pen- 
sion, is nevertheless too high in a number of 
cases of actual need. A strong case can be 
made for reducing the age limit to 65 in 
order to provide assistance, at least for those 
in the age group 65-69, who are actually in 
need. 

(3) The statutory amount of $20 per month, 
although increased to $25 during the war, 
may still be too low as a national minimum, 

(4) Any broad extension of the present plan 
would impose serious burdens on limited 
local revenues in a number of provinces. 
Even without such an extension, the costs 
will increase very considerably as the pro- 
portion of old persons in the population will 
continue to rise for thirty or forty years. 


Desirable Features for National Old Age Pensions 
im Canada 


In developing its proposals with reference to old 
age pensions, the federal government has given 
careful attention to the experience of other countries 
(in particular the plans and proposals now in 
operation or under consideration in Great Britain, 
the United States, Australia and New Zealand), as 
well as: to the economic and social conditions of 
Canada. In the light of this survey, it appeared 
that the following principles should be incorporated 
in the Dominion Government’s proposals. 

(a) The scheme should be nation-wide in scope 

and capable of immediate implementation. 

(b) Benefits should be paid at flat rates and 
should not in individual cases have to be 
related to individual amounts or rates of 
prior contribution. 

(c) Provision should be made for more generous 
scales of payment and a lower age of eligibil- 
ity than heretofore. 

(d) To the extent that means-testing procedures 
may have to be maintained, they should be 
left as the administrative responsibility of 
the provinces, who are best equipped to deal 
with this problem, 


Summary of the Federal Government’s Proposals 
The federal government’s proposals are twofold: 


(a) National Old Age Pensions at age 70 


As part of the general proposals now put before 
the Conference, it is proposed that the federal gov- 
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ernment would establish a system of National Old 
Age Pensions entirely financed and administered by 
the federal government, and paid at the uniform 
rate of $30 per month regardless of means to men 
and women aged 70 and over in all parts of Canada. 
The cost of National Old Age Pensions by 1948, 
for example, is estimated at $200 million. (For 
details see Table I below). There would be a partial 
recovery from people over 70 paying income tax. 


(b) Dominion-Provincial Old Age Assistance at 
age 65-69 


In addition, it is proposed to provide old age 
assistance for persons of age 65-69, in cases of need 
and in accordance with local conditions and indi- 
vidual circumstances, under Dominion-provincial 
agreements broadly similar to those presently exist- 
ing with respect to old age pensions for persons 
of age 70 and over, but with certain changes de- 
signed to liberalize the conditions under which 
assistance is given. The proposal is that the pro- 
vincial governments should administer this old age 
assistance and that the federal government should 
contribute 50 per cent of the cost, up to 50 per cent 
of $30 per month. 

The total cost of this measure by 1948 is esti- 
mated at $34 to $40 million, of which the federal 
government would pay $17 to $20 million (see 
Table I). 


National Old Age Pensions at Age 70 


The principal feature of the proposed National 
Old Age Pensions is the elimination of the means- 
test after reaching age 70, regarding this as unsuit- 
able for the oldest group in the community over 
80 per cent of whom are not in fact capable of sup- 
porting themselves in useful remunerative work. 
Payment of pensions as of right to people of this 
age offers the best kind of economic security. It 
removes the fear of destitution much more certainly 
than any other method, and relieves old people of 
the necessity of seeking work, or of endeavouring to 
keep on working in unfavourable circumstances and 
beyond the age at which they should be able to 
retire, without dependence on charity or burden- 
ing the family. In addition to providing a minimum 
subsistence for those with no other resources, this 
system would enable other persons wtih moderate 
private savings to retire from active work sooner, 
or in more comfort, than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. 

The removal of the means-test would make it 
possible for these pensions to be administered by 
the federal government alone on a uniform national 
basis, without the necessity for provincial varticina- 


tion, and would therefore considerably relieve pro- 
vincial finances. As the federal government would 
be assuming full financial responsibility, it would 
also administer the payment of these pensions. 


Old Age Assistance at Age 65-69 


The minimum age for National Old Age Pensions 
must be definite and fixed; it cannot vary with indi- 
vidual cases. It must be recognized, however, that 
there will be an intermediate age group in which a 
significant minority of persons will be unable, by 
reason of age, to support themselves without assist- 
ance. These persons who, in fact, suffer from the 
disability which old age pensions are intended to 
assist, should not be left with no other resources 
than local poor relief for the temporary period which 
must elapse till they reach the qualifying age for 
old age pensions. Accordingly, it is proposed that 
the existing system of joint Dominion-Provincial 
old age assistance on a means-test basis, which it is 
proposed to supersede as regards persons of 70 and 
over, should be adapted to meet the needs in parti- 
cular cases of persons of age 65-69, with a federal 
government contribution of 50 per cent of the cost. 

It is clear that the determination of the particular 
cases in which payments are required for the support 
of persons aged 65-69 is a matter which requires 
local administration adapted to local conditions and 
individual circumstances. It is accordingly proposed 
that administration be left with the provincial 
governments. The federal government offers to 
provide financial assistance and give tangible 
expression to the national interest in the matter, 
by contributing 50 per cent of the cost. Such a 
federal contribution will, in fact, leave the provincial 
governments under less of a financial burden than 
their probable expenditure would be under a con- 
tinuation of the existing scheme for persons of 70 
and over. Under the present proposal, the provincial 
expenditures would of course be very much less than 
if the existing scheme were simply extended to cover 
persons of age 65-69, as well as persons of age 70 
and over. 


Conditions of Eligibility 
For National Old Age Pensions the chief condi- 
tions of eligibility would be that the applicant had 
attained the age of 70 and had resided in Canada for 
a total period of 20 years since age 18, including a 
period of 3 years immediately preceding the date of 
application for a pension. 
For old age assistance in cases of need for persons 
aged 65-69, the following conditions would apply: 
(a) Completion of a period of residence in Canada 
of the same length of time as that required 
for National Old Age Pensions. 


(b) Maximum payment to which the Dominion 
would contribute to be $30 per month. 

(c) Maximum payment to be reduced by the 
amount of the applicant’s personal income 
(if any) in excess of $125 per annum. In 
computing the income of the recipient for 
purposes of this means-test, moneys received 
from other sources not for the recipient’s 
own use to be excluded. The pension would 
only be reduced to the extent that the 
pensioner had outside sources of personal 
income for his or her own use. 

(d) The provinces would be asked to agree that 
old age assistance would in every case be 
provided by the province in which the 
applicant currently resides, without abate- 
ment because of previous residence in another 
province, and without the need for reimburse- 
ment and mutual accounting between 
provinces in such a case. 

(e) The existing requirement that payments 
made by way of old age pension must be 
recovered where possible from the estate of 
the recipient after his death would be 
abolished. 

(f) In other respects, the conditions of the 
present means-test scheme would be con- 
tinued without important changes. 


Welfare Services to the Aged 


The proposed provision of income payments by 
the federal government for persons of age 70 and 
over would not mean that the usual provincial 
welfare services would not also be required in 
particular cases. The federal government is not 
proposing to enter this field, which is properly one 
of provincial responsibility. Indeed it would be 
essential that the provinces should continue to 
provide welfare services where necessary for persons 
of age 70 and over, as well as for those under 70. 
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TABLE I 


ESTIMATED COST OF FEDERAL OLD AGE 
PENSIONS PROPOSALS 


(All figures in $ millions; administrative costs not included; 
estimates based on 1948) 


Total Dominion | Provincial 


= cost ' share share 
1. Cost in 1948 under new pro- 
posals 
National pensions, age 70 
and Ovenean sae aste ats, 200 200 nil 
Assistance on basis of 
need, age 65-69. ...... 34* 17 17 
Combined cost, pensions 
and assistance........ 234 217 17 
II. Cost under existing scheme 
(a) Actual cost in 1944.... 56 40 16** 
(b) Est. cost in 1948 at 
present rates— 
Age 70 and over... 69 48 21** 
Age 65-69 (if scheme 
extended)...... 29* 20 Os5 
Age 65 and over (if 
scheme extended) 98 68 30** 
(c) Est. cost in 1948 at $30 
per month— 
Age 70 and over... 80 60 20° = 
Age 65-69 (if 
scheme extended) 34* 26 8 
Age 65 and over (if 


scheme extended) 114 86 28 


* Estimates with respect to the age group 65-69 are affected by some 
uncertainty as to the proportion which would require assistance. The 
total cost might be $5 million greater than the amounts shown. 

** Provincial costs at present rates include provincial supplements, 
which would presumably disappear if the basic rate were increased to 
$30 per month, 


TABLE II 


ESTIMATE OF COST OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN 1948 BY PROVINCES 


1. Cost under Proposed New System (in $ millions) 


Dominion Government 
Province of residence of pensioners 


Age Age 
70+ 65-69 Total 
Prince Edward Island.2. 5... «aches eirocue roe ate eee 2-2 0-2 2 
Noval Scotian tieiec cis tactic sacha Serecra ceca a nan 11-9 1-3 13 
New Brunswick) sacs ico uacic ss actokenestitl os erates oar eee alec 7:9 1-1 9 
Quebeo Hee Pa. aes oe voettars cotate nate censem ene uaia eae 44-6 4-4 49 
Ontarionecd Geren es creeds cea REAL ohclan ele uo Seslcanaloters 77-8 5-4 83 
Manitoba aio ovtecetoreic eta shoes on holes MS eA Ree 12-2 1-2 13 
Saskatchewan) cases oct iia teareteusrs shed opslasicl van ee eraeEe cok 12-2 2 13 
Alberta ye eer clare a wat rear ero a, ius dicteteauetes teremeer agers 11-5 1:0 12 
British Columbia see re ite oe oe ce en eae eee ee 19-8 1-3 21 
OfProvinces 672ey. hs ok eee ete Oe eee 200-1 17-0* Mb 


Hak RD OONK 


Provincial All 

Governments | Governments 
0-18 2-6 

1:3 14:5 

1-1 10-1 

4-4 53-4 

5-4 88-6 

1-2 14-6 

1-2 14-6 

1-0 13-5 

1:3 22-4 

17-0* 234-1 
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II. Comparison of Provincial Costs, Present and Proposed Systems (in $ millions) 


New 
system 
Age 

65-69 

Prince: Bdward: [sland ils sucets.-Siesssos Stel dhe AO ee ee tai ol ous rolls Ossi ts) aod CRON rO eRe Ta 0-18 
IN OVAL SSC OUE Ha cate arcs tet cece ro lcs lin otc RI RISO a SAE ercleole ers sae cates iap s Paseal'o clrsyes < RRTEIPSMaRAT Aaen pane 1:3 
Neewe Brin switche inratecscre pore re ett co thier ed sche antics oun Qeaype nek Poet eR ASE oreegeie te: anal a elcnoiie mets sre Rance aes itil 
(OTN An AR eNeEA ini CARO SIS ons Danis oUMOk cb Fino oootaD agopoggong ls apbomask Dd « 4-4 
Ontario: atieetos Cre Gh ak) eee aa eee Oh jolie as Sawa VSR TERA ole GL ATET Ses D sie assis ae we RAM e Nenana ode hottie omar 5-4 
Manitoba cate ge cshiee etree aeet age tiyie id cui a ole ia ces ete ie Sete Rey ee eRe an oR ica ree eee ttc pce ee mene 1-2 
Saskatchewan vwahaierty hs hilsts HOU cS eMOnt ate Clini nctrso 8 Steet ORAM AMD ENE nr fd al apart uekauonteypintepente ste Nery 
Wb Selah: Nepali ce de teva ee a LIE EPICA Fr LOR RCE BI IGIS E ORR IHS ed cll lat h Crimes Mit inh esis Bela Ke 1-0 
B’ritish: Columbia s. este sissies oek clan foctte cccone aval or o-wtoi ca eee RB Ree AS ate Rests ion sia Alb nat rapa eta tre tee 1:3 
OQ PLO VANCES Asso eres heath eas Re ed ae cde tered acto arate toi wasl caedesv: che pwaetbyoreietiarere 17-0 


Present system 


Present system 


at 1945 at $30 
rates per month 
Age Age Age Age 
or or 
70+ 65+ 70+ 65+ 
0-13 0-20 0-21 0:30 
1-2 1-7 1-6 2-2 
0-9 1:3 1:3 1-8 
4.1 5:9 5:2 7-4 
7-7** 10-9** | 6-4 9-1 
1-1 1-6 1-4 2-0 
Me dehe PIERS A alse! 2:0 
17 eT D4 ee as 2 1-6 
2-248 3-2F 1" 195 2-1 
20-8**  29-6**) 20-0 28:4 


* Costs under the proposed new system for persons aged 65-69 are estimated on the assumption of (1) full rate of $30 in each province (2) 25% of national 
total of persons aged 65-69 being eligible for pension on means-test basis, and (3) distribution of national total among provinces in same proportion as that 
of pensioners aged 70 in 1941. Assumption (2) may be conservative; the total cost to Dominion and provinces might be $40 million instead of the $34 


million here estimated. 


** Provincial costs at 1945 rates include an estimate of the cost of provincial supplements in the cases of Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. These supplements would presumably disappear if the joint Dominion-provincial rate were raised to $30. 
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TABLE III 


NUMBER OF OLD AGE PENSIONERS BY PROVINCES 


SGC DOG MIae eta ice veer tic iistebetaseinic-s cre echo aes oat lie eter 


Number of pensioners, No means-test 
% of means-test system (total persons) 
Dominion — |---| 
totals Age 70+ Age 70+ Age 65-69 | Age 70+ Age 65-69 
in 1941 1941 1948 1948 1948 1948 
Actual Forecast Forecast 
1-1 1,987 2,380 1,010 6,000 4,000 
7:8 14,454 17,280 7,330 33 ,000 18 ,000 
6-3 11,747 14,050 5,950 22 ,000 13,000 
25:8 48 ,000 57,410 24 ,330 124,000 83 ,000 
31:8 59 , 224 70,860 30,020 216,000 137 ,000 
6:8 12,727 15,220 6,450 34,000 25 ,000 
7-0 13,111 15,680 6,650 34,000 30,000 
5:8 10,746 12,850 5,450 32,000 27,000 
7-5 13 , 942 16,670 7,070 55,000 40,000 
185 , 938 222,400 94,250 556 ,000 377 ,000 


Norz.—The 1948 forecast for number of pensioners under a means-test system is derived by ascribing to each province the same percentage of the 
Dominion total as in 1941. The percentage distribution of pensioners by provinces has been remarkably steady from 1938 to 1945. For present purposes it 


would seem to be sufficiently accurate to base the 1948 foreca 


st on 1941 percentages. 


TABLE IV 


FORECAST OF TOTAL POPULATION, NUMBER OF PERSONS AGED 65-69, AND NUMBER OF PERSONS 


AGED 70 


AND OVER, BY PROVINCES 
(in thousands) 


1948 (Est.) 
— 1941 Census 1944 (Est.) Forecast 
Total 65-69 70+ Total 65-69 70+ Total 65-69 70+ 
Princer Wad wand el sland anew yaa view decyn dla 's fo 'ecaliss 95 3 6 91 4 6 95 4 6 
INOW OCOCIS MEM T nets nersisia a seciid es tree, 578 17 30 612 17 31 636 18 33 
ING WH EDUTIS WICK Mmmm cae ere evtaln slave elets ove bye : 457 12 20 462 12 22 491 13 22 
Ciiehecwmrea cnr iteR ns O s<isie Wiel ga lel tei avo Sie 3,332 71 105 3,500 75 113 3,680 83 124 
OREN BTS. on aulocad Goer Gen I nS Oe es Le eae 3,788 116 185 3,965 126 198 4,051 137 216 
Wlarntopamemeeiiac tc titcte it olac.crc a iperes, aye ms o's 5 730 19 27 732 21 30 762 25 34 
DASKALCHE Walmer mariners otis os bone si 4,6 896 20 26 846 24 28 891 30 34 
ADELE e tate i ace ane ciclo dca seal a sae 796 19 23 818 22 26 857 27 32 
BrihisheColum planeta cies staiesers/o ss a0 asics 818 30 38 932 36 45 943 40 55 
ORPTOVINCER TInt: icine osc ee ° 11,490 307 460 11,958 337 499 12,406 377 556 
Total 65-69 70+ 
106 Dew All ProvanCes sais eaerere oi 13,491 474 813 
TO7ImrAIEProvincestt tactics. «ie. 13,865 556 977 


(All figures from Dominion Bureau of Statistics.) 


Norzs.—The national totals make no allowance for net imm 
subsequent to 1944; this factor has been of little significance in 


igration to Canada from other countries, or net emigration from Canada to other countries, 
the past 15 years. 


The estimates for 1944 take account of interprovincial migration since the 1941 census, but it is impossible to predict the direction and extent of such 
a movement in the future; accordingly, no forecast of distribution by provinces is given for years subsequent to 1948; for that year, the forecast is based 
on the age distribution of the 1944 population of each province and projected mortality rates, with no allowance for any interprovincial migration. 
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Implementation and Financing of Old Age Pensions 
and Health Insurance 


The National Health Program, including the 
scheme of health insurance, as set out in this brief is 
part of the broad set. of proposals which the Do- 
minion Government is laying before this Conference. 
In- effect, it provides for Dominion assistance to a 
series of provincially-administered health plans. For 
it, as for other proposals, the Dominion Government 
desires the consideration of the Conference. In 
addition, the specific agreement of the individual 
provincial governments is necessary in order to 
implement the health plan in their respective 
provinces. 

Similarly, it is proposed that old age pensions to 
persons between 65 and 70 years of age and in need 
should be provincially administered and thus sub- 
ject to specific agreement. 

The proposed system of old age pensions payable 
as of right without means test to persons 70 or 
over would be instituted and administered by the 
Dominion Government and specific agreements with 
provincial governments would not be essential to its 
implementation. 

It is within the power of the Dominion to finance 
its share of the combined cost of health insurance 
and of old age pensions out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund with such modification of taxation 
as would be justified, in the opinion of Parliament, 
by the universal benefits of health insurance and old 
age pensions and by the other purposes of Dominion 
expenditure. 

There are, however, some definite advantages, in 
terms of administrative efficiency, compliance, and 
popular understanding of the plans, in introducing 
features, more specifically contributory in nature 
and tied up more closely with the provisions of 
health insurance and old age pension legislation. 
These additional and desirable features would be 
helpful in the early and effective inauguration of 
the plans and the Dominion Government asks that 
they be provided for in specific agreements with the 
provincial governments. 


Unemployment Assistance 


Unemployment Insurance and Unemployment 
Assistance Benefits 


Over the past seven or eight years there have 
been recommendations by the National Employ- 
ment Commission, the Sirois Commission and others, 
that the Dominion should assume responsibility 
for necessary relief to the employable unemployed. 
It has been generally suggested that the Dominion 
should accept this obligation as part of any general 
settlement with the provinces. 


to the possibility of heavy relief problems if unem 


The Dominion established in 1941 a scheme of 
Unemployment. Insurance, which guarantees pay- 
ments in the event of unemployment to a group 
numbering about 2,300,000 out of a total present 
number of about 3,000,000 wage and salary earners. 
In addition, all those of the 760,000 now in the 
armed forces who enter insured employment upon | 
demobiliation will be covered in due course. The; 
coverage is incomplete and the duration of pay-, 
ments is limited, so that provincial governments and 
mupicipalities may feel that they are still subjec 


ployment on a substantial. scale should develop. 
The Dominion Government in its statement on 
Employment and Income announced that the 
maintenance of a high level of employment and 
income was “a primary object of policy.” The 
people of Canada and the provincial and municipal 
governments are thus assured of an active Dominion 
policy to avoid and combat unemployment, but 


there is_no underlying guarantee of payment of 
‘unemployment assistance by the Dominion Govern- ~ 


jment if in fact unemployment should develop as a 


‘result of a possible world depression, or as-a result 


‘of unavoidable dislocations beyond the immediate 
control of federal authority. 

As a part of the general arrangement with the 
provincial governments, the Dominion Government 
now proposes to establish a practicable and com- 
prehensive system of assistance to able-bodied 
unemployed persons as soon as possible, rather than 
waiting until the need for it actually arises.) It is 
thought necessary not to permit the recurrence of 
the problems of administration being separated 
from financial responsibility, and to avoid the make- 


shift arrangements and controversy with provincial 


governments which otherwise would be almost 
certain to recur under the old methods of providing 
relief even though the number of persons involved 
were small. The Dominion is therefore accompany- 
ing its proposal for general acceptance of responsi- 
bility with a concrete plan for its implemention in 
the field of assistance for employable unemployed 
persons. 


Necessary Requirements of a Dominion Scheme of 
Unemployment Assistance 


(a) Such a plan must fit into and make the 
maximum use of the structure and machinery 
of the existing Unemployment Insurance 
system. It would not be sensible to set up a 
different system requiring a different kind of 
administrative machinery and applying tests 
different from those used in unemployment 
insurance. 


(b) In particular, it is neither desirable nor feas- 
ible to base Dominion assistance upon the 
application of a means-test in the sense of 
a thorough going assessment of the total 
resources of the individual or family con- 
cerned. The provision of relief under a 
means-test, where such a system is necessary, 
is much more suitable for provincial and 
municipal responsibility and administration, 
as the circumstances to be taken into account 
will depend to a very large degree upon 
local conditions and local. policies. The 


assurance of either a job or of a subsistence 
income in lieu of a job, if necessary for a 
substantial period of time, available to _em- 
ployable persons who are able and. ‘Willing 
to obtain a job whenever possible. The 
Dominion regards it as desirable, however, 
at least in the early stages, to oorly a test 
in the case of unemployment assistance as 
distinct from unemployment insurance, and 
accordingly unemployment assistance would 
not be provided for persons who, by reason 
of independent income or family status, are 
not dependent on employment for a liveli- 
hood. 


(c)\ A further requirement is that the Dominion 
‘plan should not attempt to establish differ- 
entials in rates of benefit between provinces, 
or between localities in a province, or be- 
tween rural and urban areas as_ such; 
national action of this sort.must.-be-based 
upon a uniform national system. 


(d) The plan proposes acceptance of Dominion 
responsibility for unemployed employables, 
and provincial and local responsibility for 
unemployables, but it is recognized that this 
division presents problems of definition in 
some individual cases, and that in operating 
practice the only final test of employability 
is ability to get and hold a job. 


Outline of Dominion Proposals 


The Dominion Government would accept re- 
sponsibility for ensuring that there shall be pro- 
vided a reasonable minimum payment for the 
maintenance of employable unemployed persons 
through 

(a) the extension as rapidly as possible of un- 

employment insurance to cover all em- 
ployees, and 


principle. of Dominion policy on the other’ 
hand is not the provision ‘of relief, but’ the” 
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(6b) in the period when such extension is being 
carried out and before insurance benefits 
properly so-called can be built up, by insti- 
tuting a system of unemployment assistance 
to be administered in close co-operation with 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and applying the same tests and procedures. 
(Insofar as the Dominion policies of unem- 
ployment insurance, unemployment. assist- 
ance, old age pensions, and family allowances 
fail to meet a few special cases or special 
local situations, there would remain a small 
portion of unemployment expenditures to be 
dealt with as before by the provinces and 
municipalities, independently of the Do- 
minion.) 


Extension of Unemployment Insurance 


The scope of the present Unemployment Insur- 
ance scheme does not extend to 


(1) those previously employed persons whose 
employments are not at present insured. 
The largest groups at present are farm 
employees, domestic servants, certain gov- 
ernment employees, and office employees 
receiving $2,400 or more; 

(11) insured persons who do not qualify for or 
have exhausted their benefits in prolonged 
unemployment; 

(111) young persons who have not been able to 
start employment; 

(iv) previously self-employed (farmers, trades- 
men, trappers, etc.) who give up their 
enterprise and seek employment. 


As rapidly-as possible the Unemployment. Insur- 


y-ance Act will be widened to embrace all employed 
| persons. 


It is recognized, of course, that the Act 
cannot be immediately extended to the irregular 
employments, or to those in which as a general rule 
there are only one or two employees per employer; 
time is required to overcome the difficult adminis- 
trative problems of collection of insurance contribu- 
tions in such cases. However, the Act can and will 
be extended promptly wherever possible. Consider- 
ation will be given to the advisability of including 
persons in government and municipal service and 
those monthly-rated employees now outside the 


~ Act because of having wages in excess of a stated 


maximum, 

As already stated the objective would be to bring 
into insurance in a relatively short time the whole 
employed population; when this had been accom- 
plished the only employees who might require 
assistance, in contrast to insurance, would be those 
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who had exhausted their insurance benefits or 
failed to qualify. By that time experience with 
the extended insurance scheme would enable a 
decision to be made whether to extend the duration 
of benefits and shorten the period of qualification 
for insurance. 


Provision of Unemployment Assistance 


The Dominion would establish a system of un- 
employment assistance for able-bodied unemployed 
persons who have not benefit rights under the Un- 
employment Insurance Act. This would be parti- 
cularly valuable in the interval while unemploy- 
ment insurance is being expanded. If ultimately 
unemployment insurance can cover all possible 
cases, it would be possible to dispense with unem- 
ployment assistance, and in any event its scope 
would diminish to the extent that unemployment 
insurance is broadened. 

In general terms, the qualifications for unemploy- 
ment assistance would be 


(1) that the individual had been an employee for 
a minimum specified time, or being a young 
person could be expected to have been 
employed had it not been for employment 
conditions at the time when he entered the 
labour market; 

(2) that he is available and fit for employment; 

(3) that he is unemployed through no fault of 

his own; and 

(4) that he is not entitled to benefits under the 

Unemployment Insurance Act. 

It is proposed that some kind of a simple test 
would be adopted so that unemployment assistance 
would not be provided to those who are not 
dependent on their own employment for a livelihood 
or to those who have an adequate income inde- 
pendent of employment. 

In the case of an insured person who has 
exhausted insurance benefits, or who lacks the full 
qualification for insurance benefits, the scale of 
assistance would be approximately 85 per cent of 
the insurance benefit to which such person’s con- 
tribution class previously entitled him or would in 
due course entitle him. In the case of a person who 
is not insured but for whom there is a record of 
previous employment, the scale of assistance would 
be approximately 85 per cent of the benefit rate to 
which he would have been entitled if insured. In 
the case of persons who are not insured and who 
have no adequate record of previous employment, 
assistance would be provided at a flat-rate which 
would not conflict with insurance benefits or wage 
rates for comparable employed persons. 


It should be noted that family allowances will 
always be paid irrespective of employment, and no 
deduction would be made from either unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits or unemployment assistance 
by reason of the fact that family allowances may 
also be received by the person concerned. 


If it should be deemed necessary by any municip- 
ality for it to supplement the rates of assistance 
available in any particular cases, the provision of 
such a supplement would remain a matter for the 
provincial government or the municipality con- 
cerned, and subject to whatever conditions they wish 
to apply for purposes of the supplement. 


A person who ceases to be employable would not 
be eligible for unemployment assistance. In the 
absence of more specific evidence of unemploy- 
ability, a person who has remained on assistance for 
a period of two years, without being able to obtain) 
or keep employment other than of a casual nature, 
would be declared ineligible and transferred to the 


responsibility of the provincial government and ° 
need 


municipality. 


Self-employed Persons 


The Dominion Government recognizes that these 
proposals would not provide unemployment in- 
surance or unemployment assistance for the owners 
of businesses and other self-employed persons who 
might be unable to continue in their ordinary 
occupation as a result of depression conditions, and 
who might at such time enter the labour market 
without any previous employment record. Unem- 
ployment insurance is obviously impossible in such 
cases, and the provision of unemployment assistance 
is basically unsuitable except for persons who are 
normally employed for wages. The major goal is 
universal insurance for all employees, and proposals 
to this end are not adaptable, with reference either 
to the collection of insurance contributions or to the 
establishment of appropriate scales of benefit pay- 
ments, to the provision of economic and financial 
assistance for self-employed persons. To the extent 
that such persons are in need of assistance, this 
residual problem, which is not large financially, is 
one that would require local action. 


Financing Unemployment Assistance 


Payments for unemployment assistance would 
be made under authority of an appropriation for this 
purpose, out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
and not out of the Unemployment Insurance fund. 


Extended Employment Services 


The proposed extension of unemployment in- 
surance and the introduction of Dominion unem- 
ployment assistance would greatly increase the 
administrative responsibilities of the Employment 
Service. In addition the Dominion would have a 
greatly increased interest in the effective operation 
of vocational guidance and vocational training 
schemes as an aid to providing employment. 


The Employment Service 


At the outbreak of war in September 1939, there 
was no National Employment Service in the sense 
that we now understand that term. Under the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act of 1918 
there was a degree of co-operation in the adminis- 
tration of the provincial Employment Services, the 
operation of which was aided by Dominion grants. 
The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, directed 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission to 
“organize and maintain an employment service for 
Canada...” and “to collect information concerning 
employment for workers and workers seeking em- 
ployment... with a view to assisting workers to 
obtain employment for which they are fitted and 
assisting employers to obtain workers most suitable 
for their needs”. 

The newly formed Employment Service under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act had been in 
operation for only nine months when the first 
National Selective Service Regulations came into 
effect to meet the unusual manpower problems and 
acute shortages brought about by the war. These 
manpower controls would be neither suitable nor 
desirable for a peacetime economy and already long 
strides have been taken towards relaxation. How- 
ever, as a result of the valuable experience gained 
in the administration of the Employment Service, 
it seems probable that certain controls are a pre- 
requisite to the operation of a free Employment 
Service. 

It is difficult to visualize an efficiently operated 
Employment Service that does not have a reason- 
ably complete picture of all vacancies and the num- 
ber of persons seeking employment, together with 
trends and prospects of labour supply and demand. 

This information is essential (a) to the planning 
of employment projects and even fiscal policy; (b) 
to assure that unemployment insurance benefit and 
unemployment assistance is paid only to those who 
cannot be referred to suitable employment; (c) to 
‘assist in the rehabilitation of ex-servicemen; and 
\(d) to the effective carrying out of the Dominion 
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| 
if . . 
Government’s policy of preference in referral to 
| employment for veterans who have had overseas 
_ service or who are in receipt of a pension. 


Employment officers must be equipped with the 
information necessary to carry out their respons- 
ibilities. Briefly this means that while employers 
would be entirely free to select and hire the em- 
ployees of their choice, it is desirable that they 
should be legally required to notify the Employ- 
ment Service of all vacancies, engagements and 
separations, and that unemployed persons desir- 
ing employment should be required to register at 
the employment offices. The Employment Office 
would thus be essentially a referral agency, not an 
agency of final selection of a person for a job. 


Vocational Guidance 


Valuable assistance in the choice of an occupation 
may be given by organized vocational guidance 
which would take into account employment trends 
and opportunities, the type of available job to which 
the individual is best suited, the physical require- 
ments of jobs, and the amount of preparation and 
training necessary for their successful performance. 


Farm Labour Programme 


The Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Pro- 
gramme has been developed to deal with manpower 
problems in agriculture and related industries aris- 
ing out of serious wartime shortages of labour. From 
co-operation on a financial basis in the Province of 
Ontario in 1941, the programme has been broadened 
to include joint activities with all nine provinces 
in recruiting, transporting and placing workers on 
farms and in closely related industries. 

Close co-ordination of federal and _ provincial 
agencies has been achieved through the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Committees in each prov- 
ince, and agreements have been signed with each 
provincial government providing for equal sharing 
of certain expenditures incurred. In view of the 
increased importance of food and the likelihood of 
farm labour shortages arising at least during the 
transition period, there is need for a continuation 
of the present close co-operation with regard to the 
Farm Labour Programme. 


Placement of Physically Handicapped 


Occupational Rehabilitation was originally de- 
veloped for the benefit of the so-called “industrial 
cripple’, and was designed to supplement the ser- 
vice rendered by Workmen’s Compensation. The 
promoters of rehabilitation legislation have advo- 
cated the extension of the service to persons incurr- 
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ing disabilities as the result of accidents other than 
industrial, and as the result of disease or from con- 
genital causes. The vocational adjustment of per- 
sons with physical defects from a condition of de- 
pendence upon society to a status of independence 
may be regarded as the responsibility of society. 
The aim is not merely to place a disabled person into 
any kind of work, but into the most suitable work, 
that is, the most skilled work of which he is capable. 
All the jobs in any community do not require the 
full use of ll the physical abilities of workers. 
There are many which persons with less than full 
physical capacity can perform with entire satisfac- 
tion to the employer. 

Some provinces have already instituted plans for 
vocational rehabilitation in connection with their 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, and many national 
organizations and social welfare agencies and local 
groups have done excellent rehabilitation work. 

It is proposed to consider making the Occupational 
Rehabilitation service available to all disabled per- 
sons regardless of the cause of disability. The sug- 
gestion offered is that a Dominion-Provincial plan 
will be the one best suited to Canadian conditions. 

Many of the services are provincially and muni- 
cipally administered. Since the Employment Ser- 
vice is concerned with placement into jobs, the 
administration of a rehabilitation scheme should 
be closely co-ordinated with that service. 

Effective placement of the physically handicapped 
into occupations could best be accomplished by the 
inauguration of a national scheme of Occupational 
Rehabilitation available to all disabled persons 
whose physical rehabilitation is feasible of rendering 
the individual employable or more advantageously 
employed. 

It is suggested for consideration that the costs 
of administration of the rehabilitation service be 
borne by the federal government, and the costs 
of rehabilitation of the individual be shared equally 
by the federal and provincial governments. 


Vocational Training 


The present legislative authority for co-operative 
vocational training between the Dominion and the 
provinces is contained in the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act passed in 1942, This Act super- 
seded the Youth Training Act of 1939 and broadened 
very materially the scope and types of vocational 
training to be carried on. The Youth Training 
Act of 1939 had provided legislative authority for 
the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training pro- 
gramme inaugurated in 1937 as a relief measure to 
train unemployed young people under the Un- 
employment and Agricultural Assistance Act. 


The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act set 
up an advisory council to advise the Minister on 
various types of vocational training, and included 
representatives of provincial Departments of 
Education. 


Co-operative plans now in operation include— 

(a) training for war industries and tradesmen 
for the Armed Forces; 

(b) vocational training for ex-service personnel; 

(c) apprenticeship training; 

(d) other training. 


Projects proposed for the postwar period are— 
(a) Retraining of Industrial Workers 

An agreement lasting for three years has been 

drafted and approved by the provincial 

governments. 
(b) Dominion Assistance to Vocational Schools 

P.C. 1648 of March 8, 1945, authorizes the 

Minister of Labour to enter into agreements 

lasting for ten years with any provincial 

government to provide Dominion assistance 
to vocational training on a level equivalent 
to secondary school level. 

The Order in Council provides for— 

(i) a lump sum in the form of a Dominion 
grant not matched by the provincial 
government, of $5,000 to P.E.I. and 
$10,000 to each of the other provincial 
governments. 

(11) allotting among the provincial govern- 
ments an annual amount of $1,915,000 
for a period of ten years, this amount 
to be matched by each provincial gov- 
ernment and allotted in accordance with 
the number of young people aged 15 to 
19 in each province. 


(il) allotting $10,000,000 for capital expend- 
itures on buildings and equipment for 
immediate expansion of vocational train- 
ing facilities on the following condi- 
tions:— 

That each provincial government 
match the Dominion contribution. 
That the grant be used during the next 
three-year period. 

That in the use of buildings or equip- 
ment acquired through this grant, 
rehabilitation training must have 
priority. 


The agreement has been under discussion 
with the provincial governments and it is 
hoped that it will be generally accuptable 
to them. 


V 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
Background of Proposals 


The financial proposals, like the other proposals 
which have been presented, are directed to the 
achievement of high and stable employment and 
income, and the greater welfare of the Canadian 
people. 

There is some danger that six years of feverish 
war activity may have dimmed our recollections 
of the financial and other problems which harassed 
this country before the war. 

In the first place, according to the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, we had 
before the war a combined tax system which, as a 
whole, was highly regressive and, to an unusual 
degree, consisted of taxes on costs. It was, in the 
view of the Commission, a tax system which ham- 
pered enterprise and restricted income and employ- 
ment. A tax system which could be so described 
would be completely incompatible with the policies 
to which the Dominion Government is committed 
and would rob those policies of any chance of 
success. 

In the second place, the financial resources of 
provincial and municipal governments had proved 
quite inadequate for the burdens which the world 
depression had forced on them—burdens which 
were not created by the provincial governments 


and which were not under their control but which © 


under existing Dominion-provincial arrangements, 
fell on them with great severity and with very 
unequal force. The improvised arrangements for 
grants-in-aid and inter-governmental loans had not 
provided any lasting financial solution. On the 
contrary, they merely postponed the reckoning and 
contributed to a deterioration in relations among 
the provincial governments and the Dominion. 


In the third place, it is not too much to say that 
the whole federal structure of our country was 
undermined by the pre-war financial arrangements 
under which provincial governments were depen- 
dent for large proportions of their revenue on uncer- 
tain federal grants determined annually. The type 
of provincial government conceived by the Fathers 
of Confederation, independent in its own sphere 
of responsibility, was impossible under pre-war con- 
ditions. Effective co-operation among governments 
in meeting national problems was equally impos- 
sible. 

Early in the war it became necesssary to take 
financial measures on a much greater scale than 
any which we had previously experienced. Income 
tax rates had to be increased to very high levels 
and excess profits were taxed at 100 per cent. By 
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these and other taxation measures and by the 
encouragement of private savings the war budget 
was financed and the increases in national income 
were channelled to the purposes of war. The 
wartime tax agreements with the provincial govern- 
ments were an integral and essential part of this 
financial programme. Under those agreements, the 
provincial governments were compensated for their 
taxes and the Dominion imposed uniform taxation 
in the fields of personal incomes and business profits. 
These agreements are serving an essential purpose, 
but they are wartime agreements, static and restric- 
tive, and it is not proposed that they be extended 
beyond their termination date. 

As the end of the war approaches, both the 
Dominion and the provincial governments face new 
conditions and new problems. After the war, 
Dominion Government annual expenditures attrib- 
utable to two world wars and continuing national 
defence alone will amount to substantially more 
than double the expenditures of all the provincial 
governments combined. On the other hand, thanks 
to the buoyancy of wartime revenues and the decine 
in relief and similar expenditures, provincial gov- 
ernments have been able to make _ substantial 
reductions in their debts and the cost of debt 
service. For provincial governments the financial 
outlook is good, if they can be assured of stability 
and growth in their revenues and of no recurrence 
of heavy relief expenditures. 

It has already been made clear that reversion to 
the conditions of 1939 and earlier years is not what 
the Dominion Government considers to be a satis- 
factory transition from war to peace. A relapse 
to pre-war conditions will not be considered tol- 
erable by the vast majority of the people of this 
country. Canada will emerge from the war, with 
greater capabilities, broadened experience, and 
heavier responsibilities. She must go forward from 
her wartime achievements and not backward. 

Equally in the field of financial arrangements, it 
is not the intention of the Dominion Government 
to consider a return to pre-war arrangements a 
practical or tolerable alternative. We propose to 
seek bolder solutions. Post-war financial arrange- 
ments among the ten governments concerned must 
be such as will meet fairly and effectively, in the 
interests of the Canadian people, the problems 
with which we are confronted. 


Objectives of Dominion Proposals 


It appears to the Dominion Government that 
these arrangements should meet four requirements 
if they are to be acceptable to the Canadian people. 

First, they should make possible a reorganization 
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of the taxation system carefully designed to encour- 
age rather than restrict enterprise, investment and 
employment. During the war, taxation has been 
built up to very high levels, levels justified in 
war but in peacetime incompatible with policies 
designed to promote the expansion of employment 
and income. In many of its features, the system 
of wartime taxation was purposely designed to dis- 
courage spending and discourage expansion of 
civilian industry and employment. Post-war tax- 
ation should be substantially reduced from wartime 
levels, but in addition, it should be so adjusted that 
necessary revenues are obtained with the least 
possible discouragement to investment and employ- 
ment. Such adjustments cannot be successfully 
made by competing jurisdictions nor can the max- 
imum reductions be accomplished. 

A second requirement is that the Dominion should 
have the financial resources to finance, when neces- 
sary, substantial deficits with unquestionable credit. 
In carrying out its employment policy it will at 
times be necessary for large deficits to be incurred 
while at the same time expenditures are being in- 
creased or taxation reduced in order to aid employ- 
ment. If it is to carry deficits at times when they 
are necessary for the maintenance of employment 
and income, the Dominion should be in a position 
to recapture in periods of high employment and 
vigorous business activity revenue from rising in- 
comes and profits. The counterpart of this is that 
the provincial governments should be assured of 
more stable revenues. 

The third requirement of post-war financial ar- 
rangements is that they should make possible at 
least an adequate minimum standard of services in 
all provinces while not denying to any province the 
advantages which its resources give to it nor the 
freedom to establish its own standards. 

The fourth requirement is that the Dominion- 
provincial financial arrangements must be such as 
to strengthen, not weaken, the federal system estab- 
lished in our constitution. They must be such as 
will give to the provincial governments a depend- 
able financial basis on which to operate and assure 
them of freedom to make the decisions for which 
they are responsible, independently of the Dominion. 

The financial proposals which the Dominion Gov- 
ernment makes must be assessed by these require- 
ments and against the background of the other 
proposals in this brief—proposals which are aimed 
at carrying out within a federal system policies for 
the maintenance of a high and stable level of in- 
come and employment and which would have the 
effect of maintaining provincial government reve- 
nues, relieving provincial and municipal govern- 


ments of the menace of heavy unemployment ex- 
penditures, and assisting them in the extension of 
their services and in the conservation and develop- 
ment of their resources. 


The Dominion Tax Proposals 


The Dominion Government proposes that after 
the war the provincial governments should by 
agreement forego the imposition of personal in- 
come taxes, corporation taxes and succession duties, 
leaving to the Dominion Government the full and 
exclusive access to these revenue sources. The 
Dominion Government further proposes that as a 
condition of such agreement the Dominion should 
substantially expand its present payments to the 
provincial governments under an arrangement 
which would ensure stable revenues and provide 
for their growth in proportion to increases in popu- 
lation and per capita national production. Although 
any provincial government would have the right to 
withdraw from the arrangement at any time since 
it is not proposed to seek a constitutional amend- 
ment, the Dominion proposes an agreement under 
which the provincial governments would commit 
themselves not to withdraw before an initial trial 
period of say three years. 


These fundamental proposals are not lightly made. 
The continuing expenditures arising out of the 
war will be heavy. National progress and the fulfil- 
ment of necessary international commitments both 
require the Dominion Government to undertake a 
large programme of national development and 
national welfare. It will clearly need to make full 
use of its power to impose national taxes on personal 
incomes, corporations and estates. Its revenue 
needs will be so great that duplication of these taxes 
by other governments would seriously restrict 
enterprise and output and would jeopardize Can- 
ada’s employment programme. 


The organization of business and mobility of 
wealth are such that income earned or wealth 
accumulated from activities in one province may 
for taxation purposes be subject to the jurisdiction 
of another provincial government. Provinces in 
which corporation head offices and wealthy indi- 
viduals are most numerous automatically enjoy an 
opportunity to tax incomes and wealth derived 
from other provinces. Provincial governments 
which do not have such opportunities, if they are 
dependent on income, corporation and estate taxes, 
will after the war, as before it, be limited to an 
unjustifiably low level of provincial services. Even 
to maintain minimum services they will be driven, 
as they were before the war, to high taxes on 


incomes, corporations and estates by arbitrary and 
makeshift devices. All the tax-payers affected will 
suffer, and more than before the war because total 
taxation will be higher. Small producers and 
exporters will suffer particularly, as well as those 
with income or property in several provinces. Na- 
tional reconstruction will be hampered and 
frustrated. 


V If the provincial governments revert after the 
war to a tax base which is unfairly divided, financial 
pressure on the less-favoured provinces will certainly 
give rise to increasing interference with inter- 
provincial trade. It may well lead to ill-advised 
extension of government ownership and operation 
of business merely to obtain necessary government 
revenues. Neither of these developments would 
strengthen Canada’s federal system. They would 
operate to prevent private enterprise from playing 
its full and necessary part in post-war reconstruction. 

Income and corporation taxes and _ succession 
duties are highly variable in their yield, and more 
so in any one province than over the Dominion as a 
whole. The provincial governments, having limited 
borrowing powers, would be forced to raise taxes 
when economic conditions were unfavourable, and 
when such action would hamper economic recovery. 
The Dominion, on the other hand, has a broader and 
less variable ability to borrow. It can manage 
much larger proportionate variations in revenue 
than any provincial government can. It can afford 
to budget its tax revenues for the period of the 
business cycle as a whole. In this way it can 
mitigate depressions and booms rather than 
aggravate them, as provincial governments would 
do if they were dependent on these highly variable 
tax sources. 

All taxes affect the volume of spending, but in- 
come and corporation tax rates, and changes in these 
rates, also have a vital bearing upon the incentive 
to produce and to undertake capital expansion. It 
is therefore important that these taxes should be 
levied exclusively by the Dominion Government. 
It is the only government which, because it can 
budget for the whole business cycle, is able to set 
rates in such a way as to contribute to a high and 
stable level of employment. 

Exclusive jurisdiction over taxes on incomes, 
corporations and estates is also necessary in order 
to protect Canadian interests abroad. With divided 
authority it is difficult to conclude reciprocal agree- 
ments with other countries which will prevent 
double taxation of Canadian incomes and estates. 
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There is one exception to the proposed exclusive 
jurisdiction which the Dominion Government feels 
should be made. This is in the case of taxes on 
profits from mining and logging operations. Mining 
royalties, Crown dues and other similar provincial 
charges are closely bound up with each provincial 
government’s management of and expenditure on 
its forest and mineral resources. These charges are 
recognized costs of operation and as such can be 
deducted from taxable income for Dominion tax 
purposes. In general, however, levies of the royalty 
type, being based on volume of operations or gross 
rather than net income, discriminate against the 
weakest firms and prevent full exploitation of the 
least profitable resources. In some cases, therefore, 
provincial governments have chosen to levy instead 
on the basis of a net profits tax. Under the pro- 
posed agréement the Dominion Government would 
recognize such taxes as being the equivalent of 
royalties, etc. and as in the case of the wartime tax 
agreements, there would be no restriction upon the 
right of provincial governments so to tax profits 
from mining and logging operations. In addition, 
the Dominion Government would be willing to 
concede the provincial governments priority in this 
field, by treating such taxes as a cost for Dominion 
tax purposes, on a par with levies of the royalty 


type. 


Proposed Payments to Provincial Governments 


Although provincial budgets will receive substan- 
tial benefit from implementation of the Dominion’s 
proposals in regard to unemployment assistance and 
old age pensions, and from its full employment pro- 
gramme generally, the provincial governments clear- 
ly cannot cease to levy succession duties and con- 
tinue to forego income and corporation taxes after 
the war unless assured of an adequate alternative 
revenue source. The Dominion Government there- 
fore proposes, in lieu of present statutory subsidies 
and payments under the wartime tax agreements, 
and conditional upon provincial acceptance of its 
tax proposals, to pay each provincial government the 
sum of $12 per capita annually, increased or de- 
creased in proportion to the value of Gross National 
Production per capita as compared with that of 
1941. This proposed annual payment would how- 
ever be subject to an irreducible minimum equal to 
$12 per capita of 1941 population. 
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The application of the proposal is illustrated below. 


PROPOSED PAYMENTS TO PROVINCIAL 


GOVERNMENTS 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Trreducible What Payments What Payments Would Be 
Minimum Would Have in 1948 if Gross National 
Payments Been in 1944 Production were:— 
(Based on 1941 | (Assuming Gross 
—— Gross National National $124 billion $10 billion 
Production of Production of .| or approximately | or approximately 
approximately approximately $1,000 $800 
$8 billion or $12 billion or per capita per capita 
$700 per capita) |$1,000 per capita) 
(*) () (*) (*) 
Prince Mdward Islands ss... necce eee e tieteiciata arate omit are 1-14 1-57 1-65 1-32 
ING VE SCOtLS coe teers Blade ticlts cH ti ttepet oy vest ntstnta het ols tele Mer tec me Metedons 6-9 10:6 11-0 8-8 
New Brunswick ntsc cicwslaetieie tata lebats ties ates eet beech aeieted fare 5-5 8-0 8-5 6-8 
QuebOe s, dacsiciat sobs Sanit na es he sete e ter ochcelern aieloipl ee eta eee 40-0 60-5 63-9 51-1 
Ochi no ye ARO re ao loco aan obama DO as Acid a6 SS.k 45-5 68-6 70:3 56-3 
AY ChaVkAG cL Ie, A oes ae ORs Heino Moma noc motsc adc ofblor Ak 8-8 12-7 IRS, 10-6 
aia ettdlatsy achat lo oe Geen CODOee nate ceo boc Dts oa sto O0 tn 10-8 14:6 15-5 12-4 
Pa ae ie Roll ene Meare tom Were oss cy sau Fog 3b 9-6 14-1 14-9 11:9 
Brifish Oolumbpig wee eoc aso. ep cvea ees slee olsie# ehetene tacts Renney on 9-8 16-1 16-4 13-1 
4S Wey 1 ee I Per lth ott cian 138-0 206-8 215-4 172:3 


1 Total population in 1941 was 11,490,000. 
2 Total population in 1944 was 11,958,000. 
§ Total population in 1948 is estimated at 12,406,000. 


The table shows that the irreducible minimum 
of payments would amount to $138 million per year, 
as compared with the present high level of receipts 
from the Dominion Government and from success- 
sion duties of $125 million. But this is the ire- 
ducible minimum only. If the proposed agreement 
had been in operation in 1944, with increased popu- 
lation and national production per capita, the pro- 
vincial governments would have received $207 
million from the Dominion. If production per 
capita in 1948 is the same as in 1944, the provincial 
governments would receive $215 million in that 
year. If per capita production were $800 instead 
of $1,000, the provincial governments would receive 
$172 million. If 1948 were a very poor year the 
provincial governments would be assured, no matter 
how bad conditions were, of a guaranteed minimum 
of $138 million from the Dominion. 


The Resulting Position 

These financial proposals, taken in conjunction 
with the other proposals which have been made 
by the Dominion Government, meet the objectives 
which we have set forth. 


Exclusive access (except for taxes on logging and 
mining profits) to the fields of personal income 
and corporation taxes and succession duties would 
give to the Dominion Government the power and 
the responsibility to impose and administer these 
taxes in such ways and at such levels as would be 
most conducive to enterprise and employment. 
Competitive occupation of these fields cannot but 
result in restrictive, inefficient and double taxation. 

Exclusive use of these taxes, in conjunction with 
the proposed unconditional payments to the pro- 
vincial governments and the other proposals in this 
brief, would impose on the Dominion the major 
responsibility for deficit financing when in the inter- 
ests of employment it is necessary to incur deficits. 

These financial proposals would guarantee all 
provincial governments sufficient revenue to dis- 
charge their basic constitutional responsibilities. 
Implementation would not enable all provinces to 
bring their services up to the standard of the two 
or three highest. Provincial tax sources will con- 
tinue to be less productive in some provinces than 
in others. However, a substantial part of each 
provincial government’s revenue would, under the 


proposed agreement, be set on a simple and fair 
per capita basis. This would ensure an adequate 
minimum of services in every province and would 
make it possible to avoid abnormally high taxes 
in any. 

The full implementation of these proposals would 
improve the financial position of provincial govern- 
ments in five ways: 

(1) The Dominion’s assumption of responsibility 
for unemployment assistance would relieve 
provincial and municipal governments of a 
potential burden which in the past has con- 
stituted the most important single threat 
to real provincial autonomy. It has been a 
burden which grew in weight as provincial 
ability to carry it declined. In the past it has 
necessitated harsh reductions in essential 
services, harsh tax increases, and in the 
majority of cases also dependence on special 
grants or loans from the Dominion. The 
employment and national development 
and welfare policies which the Dominion pro- 
poses to adopt are designed to prevent 
recurrence of the kind of situation which 
existed in the thirties. However, external 
depressions may develop whose effect upon 
Canadian employment and income cannot be 
entirely offset by domestic policies. No 
matter how unfavourable conditions abroad 
might become, under the Dominion’s pro- 
posals the provincial governments would 
still be protected from the relief burden 
which has threatened their solvency and 
autonomy in the past. 

(2) The Dominion’s assumption of complete 
responsibility for old age pensions from ‘age 
70 would relieve the provincial governments 
of an expenditure which has been growing 
and which will continue to increase rapidly 
in the future as the proportion of old people 
in the population rises. On the other hand, 
provinces which wish to extend assistance 
to people between 65 and 70 who heed it 
would be able to do so in co-operation with 
the Dominion without increasing their pres- 
ent old age expenditure. 

(3) The Dominion’s proposal with ape to the 
taxation of mining and logging profits would 
give priority to iowa governments in 
this important revenue field. 

(4) The proposed financial transfers to the pro- 
vincial governments would set a high absolute 
floor under a substantial part of each pro- 
vincial government’s revenue. They would 
also guarantee expansion of this substantial 
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revenue item in proportion to the increase in 
each province’s population and the increase 
in the value of per capita national produc- 
tion from the 1941 level. 

(5) Dominion policies for high and stable em- 
ployment and national development and 
welfare would increase and stabilize incomes 
in each province and consequently provin- 
cial government revenue from sources other 
than the guaranteed financial transfers. 

The net result of all these assisting factors would 
be to assure each provincial government of a sur- 
plus, in some cases a large surplus, on current ac- 
count under average post-war conditions. Under 
prosperous conditions the surpluses would become 
very substantial indeed and would make it possible 
to pay off debt on a large scale. On the other hand, 
the provincial governments would be protected 
against any major deterioration when business was 
below normal. 

The provincial governments for which large sur- 
pluses are indicated even under average conditions 
are those in which present provincial (together with 
municipal) taxes are abnormally high, or in which 
the present standard of provincial (together with 
municipal) services is abnormally low. Such prov- 
inces would have the choice of 

(a) raising their standards of education and other 
provincial services, 

(b) lowering their tax rates, 

(c) retaining present tax rates in lieu of contri- 
butions required to finance the provincial 
share of such health insurance benefits as 

- they might wish to undertake in co-opera- 
tion with the Dominion. 


To sum up, it is the belief of the Dominion Govy- 
ernment that the proposed financial arrangements, 
in conjunction with the other measures recom- 
mended, would strengthen the federal system under 
which all ten governments here represented func- 
tion. They would give to each government an 
assurred basis of financial responsibility and freedom 
of decision in the matters entrusted to it by the 
constitution. 


CONCLUSION 


In April of this year, the Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, on behalf of the Government, laid before Par- 
lament a White Paper on Employment and Income. 
In that paper the Government stated its adoption of 
the maintenance of a high level of employment and 
income as a primary object of policy. Certain re- 
construction measures which had already been put 
into effect and policies which would be put into 
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effect for Stage 2 of the war were set out concretely. 
Other policies for the post-war period, particularly 
in the fields of public investment and social security, 
were sketched in broad outline only. To the full 
implementation of these, mutually satisfactory 
financial and administrative arrangements with the 
provinces were stated to be a necessary prelude. 

In this submission to the Conference the Domi- 
nion Government has stated concretely what these 
policies for the post-war period are and the financial 
and administrative arrangements with the provinces 
which it would consider to be satisfactory. What 
has been set out in this brief is a second and 
important part of the Dominion Government’s 
reconstruction programme. 

Specific proposals may be modified in the light of 
the discussions which take place, or may have to 
be modified if agreement on other proposals proves 
to be impossible. 

Broadly what is proposed is that the Dominion 
Government should take the initiative in the main- 
tenance of employment and income, (1) by achiev- 
ing the best possible agreements with other United 
Nations in the field of economic relations, agree- 
ments which would encourage and permit the ex- 
pansion of world trade and full use of our resources; 
(2) by pursuing fiscal and other policies which will 
create “favourable conditions within which the 
initiative, experience and resourcefulness of private 
business can contribute to the expansion of business 
and employment”; (3) by so managing its public 
investment expenditures and making it financially 
advantageous to provincial and municipal govern- 
ments so to manage theirs, that they will contribute 
to the stability and not to the instability of employ- 
ment; further, to direct those expenditures particu- 
larly to the development and conServation of our 
natural resources, improving thereby the opportuni- 
ties of the Canadian people and the financial posi- 
tion of the provincial governments who administer 


them; (4) by maintaining and stabilizing by a com- 
prehensive system of social security, incomes which 
are largely spent on consumption and by contribut- 
ing thereby to the health, welfare and productive 
capacity of the Canadian people and to their 
employment. 


To do these things fully and without destroying 
the federal system, the Dominion Government con- 
siders that it should have full and exclusive freedom 
to tax personal and corporate income and estates 
so that the restrictive effects of double and com- 
petitive taxation may be avoided and so that income 
earned and wealth accumulated nationally can be 
fully and efficiently taxed for national purposes and 
the mutual advantage of all provinces. 


This programme the Dominion Government con- 
ceives to be a truly national policy compatible with 
and conducive to the full and healthy development 
of a federal state. Within it the Dominion Govern- 
ment can exercise its constitutional powers more 
fully and effectively for the national welfare. With- 
in it provincial governments can exercise their con- 
stitutional powers more fully and more indepen- 
dently than under pre-war arrangements. These 
proposals are neither revolutionary nor disruptive; 
they are built on our best judgment to-day of the 
experience of the past, but they involve no irrevo- 
cable commitments for the future: they ask only 
for a genuine trial. They are directed to the prac- 
tical solution of national and federal problems which 
are the vital concern of all. 


The Dominion Government asks careful and 
mature consideration of these proposals, which it 
is anxious to discuss fully and freely with the prov- 
incial governments. It asks that they be considered 
in the light of the responsibilities which each Gov- 
ernment has to the people. Let no other advan- 
tage be considered than the advantage of the people 
of Canada. 
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